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There  can  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  spinach  — and  the  spinach  that  has 
been  correctly  grown,  prepared  and  canned  outsells 
the  other  kind  by  a  considerable  margin.  No  wo¬ 
man  will  buy  a  second  lime  the  brand  that  has  dis¬ 
appointed  her  once  —  spinach  that  was  improperly 
processed,  or  improperly  cleaned,  or  wilted  before 
it  was  canned. 

Spinach  must  be  handled  carefully  and  promptly — 
delivered  to  the  cannery  in  open  baskets  or  crates 
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so  that  air  can  get  to  the  leaves.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  store  spinach,  it  should  not  be  piled  deeply,  but 
scattered  in  a  thin  layer.  The  workers  should,  of 
course,  use  the  greatest  care  to  pick  out  any  with 
ered  parts,  or  grass  or  stems. 

Blanching,  draining,  uniformity  of  fill  —  these,  too, 
affect  the  quality  of  spinach.  If  you  are  facing  some 
specific  quality  problem,  the  Research  Division  of 
the  American  Can  Company  may  be  of  considerable 
help  to  you  —  in  finding  the  solution,  and  building 
greater  quality  and  sales. 
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The  message  on 
your  labels  should  be 
colorful  and  appetizing.  Your  goods  go  indirectly, 

"  You  can  rely  on  “U  S”  for  ^  send  a 

labels  that  will  carry  a  real  message  to  them 

message  and  help  sell  your  products.  DIRECT. 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 

Donl  adopt  neiv  brand  names  without  making  sure  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  Consult  the  **  U  S'*  Trade  Mark  Bureau — the  service  is  free. 


THE 


**Color  Printing  Headquarters^* 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

With  this  line  of  machines,  on  a  year¬ 
ly  production  of  twenty  million  plain 
sanitary  cans,  and  tin  plate  at  $4.50 
per  base  box,  the  cost  is  $14.44  per 
thousand  cans,  freight  on  tin  plate 
not  included. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.eatherette. 
Stomped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  x:9' 

386 'paSM. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postese 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All , 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Cannin{(  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PttbUiher  of  the 
Industry 't  Literature 


May  9,  1932 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^JHanafaclurers  of  (Packers  Saniiari^  Cans 


. .  ^ivifion  of  ike . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

7\ickers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  0oo<)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINS  RETORT  ^ 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Prmndmnt 


ROBINS-BECKETT  DOUBLE 

K.  ROBINS  &  CO., 

Writ*  for  c*t*los 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM  HOIST 


Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vicm-Rreaidant 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


ommission 


Gunned  G'oo^s  an^  Ganmn  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  LI.  S.  A. 


container. 


BETTER 

PACKED 
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EDITORIALS 

- « - 

Another  hope  fails — ^The  supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  lift  the  Consent  Decree  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  the  big  meat  packers  to  once  more  distribute 
related  food  products.  And  so  the  canning  industry 
and  all  other  industries  are  denied  this  most  potent  out¬ 
let  for  their  products,  the  services  and  benefits  of  these 
greatest  merchandisers,  just  when  these  industries 
need  them  most.  But  more  than  all  else,  and  utterly 
confounding  to  our  understanding :  the  public  is  denied 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  this  added  com¬ 
petition — denied  by  the  Government  and  its  Supreme 
Court — when  we  had  always  supposed  the  Government, 
and  the  Court,  represented  the  people  and  not  some 
particular  interest. 

For  the  canners  it  would  have  been  just  one  more 
great  and  powerful  outlet  for  a  tremendous  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  canned  foods ;  and  in  the  assurance  of  that 
supply  canned  foods  futures  would  have  again  been 
instituted  and  now  both  of  these  avenues  are  closed. 
And  by  the  Government  and  its  Court. 

This  was  a  “consent”  decree  and  not  a  conviction; 
consented  to  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pack  that  had  been 
howling  at  the  heels  of  the  big  packers  for  years,  until 
life  had  been  made  unbearable.  The  wholesalers  take 
this  so-called  victory  to  themselves ;  but  they  were  only 
a  small  part  of  that  pack,  the  politicians  hungry  for 
campaign  funds  constituted  the  main  body.  You  have 
heard  nothing  about  them,  but  it  was  to  get  away  from 
their  incessant  and  insatiable  demands  that  the  decree 
was  consented  to.  You  have  a  parallel  in  the  prohibition 
case:  the  distillers  and,  the  brewers  were  likewise 
hounded  by  the  politicians  to  finance  every  campaign, 
large  or  small ;  wrung  down  as  no  racketeers  of  today 
dare  squeeze  their  victims;  and  it  was  to  end  that 
torment,  not  any  confession  of  guilt,  that  brought  about 
prohibition,  and  now  others  take  full  credit.  In  both 
instances  the  Government  failed  to  give  the  protection 
it  owed — ^because  the  Government  is  politics. 


The  case  is  ended ;  the  wholesalers  who  have  fought 
so  valiantly  ( ?)  can  now  go  back  to  their  ease,  lack- 
effort,  sleep;  comfortably  waiting  the  call  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  take  the  goods  from  them,  as  they  did  before 
the  big  meat  packers  woke  them  up  and  forced  them  to 
bestir  themselves.  The  old  blockade  or  dam  which 
stopped  all  low-priced  sales  by  manufacturers  (due  to 
over-production  or  financial  stress)  from  reaching 
the  retailers,  and  through  them  the  public,  is  again 
up,  thanks  to  this  decision.  Have  you  ever  known 
the  wholesalers  to  pass  your  below-cost  prices  on 
to  their  retailers,  and  from  them  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  thus  relieving  the  congestion  of  your  too-large 
packs?  You  have  not,  until  the  chain  stores  came 
along,  and  then  they  gave  only  a  part,  a  few  crumbs, 
not  the  whole  deserts.  It  has  been  a  great  victory, 
against  the  food  manufacturers  and  against  every  con¬ 
sumer  and  in  favor  of  a  selected  class.  There  never 
was  any  monopoly;  there  never  could  have  been  any 
monopoly;  but  there  was  threatened  a  driving  force 
of  competition  which  would  have  made  the  wholesalers 
act  as  wholesalers,  buy  as  wholesalers,  and  put  sales 
effort  behind  the  goods,  instead  of  allowing  the  goods 
to  sit  idly  in  the  warehouse  until  some  buyer  among 
the  retailers  came  to  take  them  away. 

Back  in  1920  these  great  meat  packers  were  branded 
as  the  most  efficient  business  men  of  the  country — 
branded  by  their  opponents  and  their  extermination  de¬ 
manded.  And  so  far  as  general  food  distribution  is 
concerned  they  have  been  exterminated. 

We  are  aware  that  not  a  few  canners  side  with  the 
wholesalers  in  this  matter,  through  fear  occasioned 
from  one  cause  or  another,  and  for  them  we  want  to 
quote  the  dissenting  opinion  of  two  of  the  great 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  we  want  to  particu¬ 
larly  call  their  attention  to  a  few  paragraphs,  which 
we  have  put  in  italics  to  emphasize  them.  And  with 
this  we  are  done.  Read: 

Mr.  Justice  Butler,  dissenting. 

The  facts  on  which  the  District  supreme  court  allowed 
modification  of  parts  of  the  1920  consent  injunction  are  set 
forth  in  its  findings  prepared  in  accordance  with  Equity 
Rule  701/^.  They  are  discussed  and  amplified  in  a  pains- 
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taking  opinion  contained  in  the  record.  I  think  they  are  - 
sustained  by  the  evidence  and  are  sufficient  to  support  the 
decree. 

Conditions  affecting  competition  in  the  lines  of  business 
carried  on  by  defendants  have  changed  since  1920.  Indeed 
the  Government,  after  the  introduction  of  evidence  by 
appellees,  formally  stipulated  that  they  “are  in  active  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other”  etc.  (Note  No.  1).  The  facts 
•  negative  any  suggestion  that  danger  of  monopolistic  control 
now  exists. 

Each  of  the  principal  packers  has  suffered  discouraging 
operating  losses.  One  of  them,  retiring  from  business,  sold 
its  plants  to  another.  The  purchaser,  in  order  to  avoid  fail¬ 
ure,  was  compelled  to  refinance  and  has  not  earned  reason¬ 
able  profits  in  any  year.  Another,  being  embarrassed, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  subsequently  ad¬ 
judged  bankrupt  and  later  reorganized. 

Only  two  have  continued  able  to  sustain  themselves.  It 
is  shown  without  dispute  that  defendants’  earnings,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  sales  or  to  the  worth  of  property 
invested,  are  low  and  substantially  less  than  those  of  others 
carrying  on  the  same  lines  of  business.  (Note  No.  2). 

Since  1920  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  have 
grown  greatly  and  to  a  large  extent  have  come  to  be  carried 
on  by  int  egrated  concerns  in  strong  hands,  which  have  taken 
over  and  are  handling  many  products  from  the  source  of 
production  to  consumers. 

More  and  more,  meat — ^formerly  distributed  through  shops 
selling  little  if  anything  else — is  sold  in  stores  carrying 
groceries  and  other  articles  of  food.  The  diversification  of 
the  business  of  defendants  permitted  by  the  modification 
of  the  injunction  is  in  harmony  with  present  legitimate 
tendencies  in  the  business  of  producing  and  selling  meat, 
g^roceries  and  other  articles  of  food. 

In  all  branches  of  such  activities  there  is  strong  and  active 
competition.  The  use  by  defendants  of  their  employes  and 
facilities  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  groceries  as  well 
as  meat  would  not  give  them  any  undue  advantage  over 
their  competitors.  Under  present  conditions  the  relief 
granted  below  wovdd  not  enable  them  to  inflict  the  evils  of 
monopoly  upon  any  part  of  the  food  industry. 

The  denial  of  that  relief  makes  against  competition  in¬ 
tended  to  be  preserved  by  the  Sherman  Act.  Defendants 
should  be  permitted  more  efficiently  to  use  their  help  and 
equipment  to  lessen  their  operating  expenses.  That  makes 
for  lower  prices  and  so  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  wholesale  grocers,  represented  hereby  objecting  inter¬ 
veners  are  not  entitled  to  the  court’s  protection  against  the 
competition  of  nonmembers  or  of  defendants  carrying  on 
separately  and  competing  actively.  They  may  not  avoid  the 
burden  of  sustaining  themselves  in  a  free  and  open  market 
by  protestation  of  fear  that,  if  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
grocery  business  at  all,  defendants  will  unfairly  compete  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws. 

If  and  whenever  shown  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  commerce  safeguarded  by  the  original  decree,  the 
Government  may  have  the,  modified  provisions  restored  or 
new  ones  added. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  original  complaint  that  makes 
for  reversal  here.  The  Government’s  allegations  were 
denied  by  answer.  The  decree  was  entered  without  evi¬ 
dence  or  findings  pursuant  to  a  written  stipulation  between 
the  Government  and  the  defendants  expressly  providing  that 
“this  stipulation  shall  not  constitute  or  be  considered  as  an 
admission,  and  the  rendition  or  entry  of  the  decree,  or  the 
decree  itself,  shall  not  constituie  or  be  considered  as  an 
adjudication  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  have  in 
fact  violated  any  law  of  the  United  States," 

And  that  provision  was  in  exact  words  incorporated  in 
and  made  a  part  of  the  decree.  Thus  the  Government  con¬ 
sented  to,  and  the  court  adopted,  this  provision  quite  as 
much  as  the  defendants  consented  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
decree. 

The  fact  that  defendants  thereafter  applied  to  have  the 
decree  vacated  upon  grounds  directed  only  to  the  power 
of  the  court  to  enter  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
militating  against  them  or  their  good  faith — particularly 
when  it  is  recalled  that  this  court,  when  reviewing  that 
proceeding,  deemed  the  questions  presented  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  their  argument  a  second  time.  276 
U.  S.  311. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  facts  found,  taken  with  those 
conceded  or  established  by  uncontradicted  evidence,  justly 
entitle  appellees  to  the  measure  of  relief  given  below,  and 
that  the  modifying  decree  should  be  affirmed. 


I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Van  DiWANTB» 
concurs  in  this  opinion. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it — take  Mr.  Justice  Butler’s ! 

Facing  the  facts — in  a  letter  just  at  hand, 
written  by  one  who  has  not  only  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  canned  foods  industry,  but  has  been 
,  a  constant  student  of  it,  the  writer  says : 

“Certainly  we  should  look  at  things  as  they  are,  but  who 
can  be  sure  they  are  seeing  correctly?  Ivan  Morgan  or 
Crites  will  have  one  view  point,  you  and  I  will  have  another, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum! 

In  the  whole  welter  of  things  a  few  are  apparent. 

1st — Quality  must  be  maintained.  Else  canned  field  corn, 
soaked  canned  peas,  etc.,  will  still  be  sold  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  volume,  “fresh  vegetables”  will  supplant  the  canned 
article  and  there  you  are! 

2nd — Canned  foods  must  be  distributed  at  the  market 
price  produce  by  a  natural  demand  and  not  by  an  arti¬ 
ficially  establish^  shortage  such  as  might  be  brought  about 
by  arbitrarily  reduced  acreage. 

3rd — Economies  in  distribution  must  be  brought  about 
to  an  extent  we  have  not  dreamed  of,  yet!  These  will  be 
effected  most  quickly  and  advantageously  by  confining  sales 
to  a  natural  distribution  radius.  This  may  spell  the  end  of 
“BIG”  business  in  canning,  but  so  far,  prices  and  profits 
have  been  dictated  by  the  mass  of  small  canners  anyway,  so 
the  foregoing  eventuality  will  be  nothing  surprising. 

The  so-called  “small  canner”  is  best  fitted  in  every  way 
except  one  to  adjust  himself  to  the  major  steps  in  the 
foregoing  program.  He  may  be  short  on  capital  but  in 
the  main  he’s  long  on  guts!  He’s  a  glutton  for  punish¬ 
ment!  He  knows  how  to  take  it  because  that  is  all  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  do  all  his  life  with  the  exception  of  that 
one  “wonderful”  year.  Or  maybe  it  was  two,  but  certainly 
no  more  than  that. 

This  year  of  Grace,  1932,  is  going  to  be  a  good  year, 
then,  for  the  little  canner  to  get  his  quality  house  in  order, 
to  produce  canned  foods  so  economically  the  big  fellow 
cannot  possibly  compete  and  then  to  sell  them  in  his  log^ical 
distribution  area. 

We  are  going  to  get  through  this  summer  and  a  lot  more 
until  the  Boss  Field  Man  calls  us  home! 

We  will  get  through  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  because  of 
the  guts  possessed  by  a  lot  of  little  canners  and  not  by 
the  Grand  Moguls  of  canning  who  have  for  too  long  written 
their  ticket,  said  “To  Hell  with  the  little  fellow,  we  know 
what  we  are  doing”  and  then  found  to  their  sorrow  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  kind. 

If  this  be  treason,  let  me  hang!” 

- * - 

.  SPRAGUE-SELLS  now  in  ENGLAND 

IT  is  announced  that  the  well  known  English  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  Manufacturers,  Mather  &  Platt, 
Ltd.,  with  a  large  factory  at  Manchester,  and 
general  offices  in  London,  England,  and  the  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  of  San  Jose,  California,  have 
organized  a  new  sales  company  for  canning  machinery, 
to  be  known  as  Food  Machinery  (M.  &  P.)  Ltd.,  with 
offices  at  22  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminister,  S.  W.  1, 
London,  England. 

In  the  future,  all  inquiries  for  canning  machinery 
from  the  British  Empire  and  Europe  directed  to  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  or  Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  will 
be  handled  by  this  new  company  and  all  machinery  for 
that  territory  will  be  manufactured  by  Mather  &  Platt, 
Ltd.,  at  Manchester,  England. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  canners  in  the  United 
States  to  know  that  Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  have  a  very 
complete  line  of  jam  making  and  canning  machinery 
which  will  now  be  available  to  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  for  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ogden  S.  Sells,  a  Vice-President  and  General 
Sales  Manager  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  is  now 
in  England,  completing  the  above  arrangements. 
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BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  biancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRA6UE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


An  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor  | 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  = 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  = 
or  bunches  of  vines.  s 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  1 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results.  1 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  5..  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  mtabushedibso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

MnwfMtvcrs  of  VINERS.  ENSIU6E  DISTRIBUTORS  iiri  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Biancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanised 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Biancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  biancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  biancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopcslon,  lllinoit 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 
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Quality  Grading  of  Peas  as  An  Aid  to 
Comply  With  The  McNary-Mapes 


By  Dr.  C.  F.  Shook,  Baltimore,  Md. 

p 


The  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  peas  increases 
with  advancing  maturity.  The  heavier  of  two 
peas  of  the  same  size  is  the  more  mature  pea. 
Therefore  peas  of  mixed  stages  of  maturity  can  be 
separated  by  gravitation  in  brine  solutions.  The  peas 
which  are  lighter  in  weight  come  to  the  surface  and 
are  commonly  designated  as  floaters.  The  heavier  or 
more  mature  peas  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  quality 
grader  so  are  commonly  termed  sinkers. 

Quality  graders  will  not  make  a  standard  pea  out  of 
a  sub-standard  quality.  They  will,  however,  allow  a 
canner  to  remove  any  standard  or  better  peas  that  are 
delivered  with  the  sub-standard  grade.  Gravity  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  grades  will  reduce  the  percentage  of 
the  total  pack  that  must  carry  the  sub-standard  legend. 

The  results  obtained  from  quality  grading  depend 
considerably  upon  the  aptitude  and  judgment  of  the 
operator.  Since  all  peas  will  sink  in  fresh  water  or 
float  in  a  saturated  brine  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
separation  made  is  dependent  upon  the  brine  strength. 
The  proper  brine  is  determined  by  an  examination  of 
the  peas  coming  through  the  line.  Cans  from  the  pro¬ 
cess  kettles  should  be  cut  frequently  and  the  brine 
strength  in  the  quality  graders  varied  according  to 
the  results  when  the  canned  peas  are  tested  in  brine 
solutions  of  varying  concentrations.  When  the  proper 
strength  has  been  determined  it  is  necessary  that  the 
solution  be  constantly  checked  in  the  graders  as  the 
flow  of  peas  through  the  machine  lowers  the  strength. 

The  salt  cost  of  quality  grading  may  vary  from  .5  to 
1.5  per  dozen.  The  cost  should  be  less  for  the  smaller 
sieve  sizes  as  on  the  same  day  they  are  separated  by 
weaker  brine  solutions  than  are  used  for  the  larger 
sizes.  Also  weaker  solutions  are  used  to  separate  peas 
early  in  the  season,  while  late  season  deliveries  of 
more  mature  peas  require  a  stronger  and  more  costly 
brine.  Part  of  the  cost  of  quality  grading  is  offset  by 
a  reduction  of  the  salt  in  the  filler  brine.  Since  peas 
absorb  salt  in  the  quality  graders,  all  of  which  is  not 
removed  in  the  subsequent  washing,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  sale  content  of  the  filler  brine. 

The  usual  Tri-State  pea  season  includes  three  stages 
or  sets  of  conditions  as  determined  by  advancing  ma¬ 
turity.  The  three  stages  are : 

1.  Early  season. 

2.  Mid-season. 

3.  Late  season. 

Although  the  season  progressively  changes  from  the 
first  through  the  second  to  the  third  stage,  different 
yearly  weather  conditions  can  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
individual  stages. 

Early  Season — This  beginning  stage  of  pea  canning 
is  accompanied  by  short  runs  of  good  quality  peas. 


Duiing^is  time  both  the  floaters  and  sinkers  are  of  I 

excellent  quality.  Even  at  this  stage,  however,  there  ! 

are  quite  often  some  mature  peas.  These  may  come 
from  fired  spots  in  the  fields  and  unless  removed  may 
prevent  the  first  packs  from  being  high  quality.  The 
cost  of  quality  grading  at  this  time  should  be  less 
than  later  in  the  season  due  to lower  densities  of  ■ 

grader  brine  producing  the  proper  separation. 

Mid-season — During  this  stage,  production  is  at  its 
peak  and  the  quality  is  decreasing.  There  are  enough 
quality  peas  mixed  with  the  lower  grades  to  justify 
quality  grading.  Also  greater  uniformity  in  both 
grades  is  obtained  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  peas 
were  packed  without  gravity  separation.  For  those 
canners  using  a  sugar  brine  in  their  better  grades  only, 
it  is  possible  during  the  middle  of  the  season  by  using  ^ 

two  brine  lines  to  each  filler  to  pack  extra-standard  peas  i 

with  a  sugar  brine  and  standard  or  sinker  peas  with  a  *' 
salt  brine.  The  sugar  thus  saved  will  pay  the  salt 
cost  of  gravity  separation. 

Late  Season — The  best  indications  for  using  the 
graders  at  this  time  to  separate  two  qualities  would 
be  that  otherwise  the  ungr^ed  peas  would  not  comply 
with  the  McNary-Mapes  Standards.  Should  adverse 
weather  conditions  produce  such  peas  as  were  en¬ 
countered  during  the  late  season  deliveries  of  a  few 
years  ago,  then  gravity  separation  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  sizable  quantities  of  the  pack  from  carry¬ 
ing  the  sub-standard  stigma. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  the  1932  pea  crop  will 
have  the  favorable  weather  conditions  that  existed  in 
1931  and  which  gave  canners  the  general  idea  that  the 
McNary-Mapes  pea  standards  could  be  easily  met. 
Tomorrow  there  is  going  to  be  a  hearing  in  Washington 
to  discuss  modifications  of  the  present  standards.  The 
changes  suggested  are  not  moderate.  On  the  con-  j 

trary,  we  find  peas  that  are  full  standards  under  the 
1931  requirements  quite  frequently  grade  sub-standard 
under  the  proposed  changes,  for  the  reason  that  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  canned  peas  will  sink  in  less 
ttobis  five  seconds  in  a  brine  solution  of  1.13  specific 
gravity.  Even  if  the  use  of  1.13  brine  is  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  McNary-Mapes  standards  quality 
graders  will  probably  be  used  very  generally  as  an  aid 
to  comply  with  the  standards,  although  the  first  users 
of  these  machines  employed  them  mainly  to  separate  , 

the  higher  grades.  In  event  that  a  canner  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  a  close  separation  of  the  higher  quality 
grades,  to  include  a  quality  grader  in  the  pea  line 
would  provide  a  method  whereby  the  sub  standard  peas 
could  be  segregated  from  the  remainder  of  the  pack. 

There  is  no  other  available  method  to  minimize  the 
quantity  of  off  grades. 
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‘‘THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 

THE  1932  ALMANAC 

If  ERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

And  The  Mapes  amendment  standards  (as  far  as 
issued)  the  regulations  and  requirements:  including  U.  S. 
Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card  System  of 
Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can  know  just 
how  your  pack  grades. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Every  subscriber  to  The  Canning  Trade  has  been  mail¬ 
ed  his  copy.  Extra  copies  each  while  they  last 


Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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To  summarize,  the  advantages  of  quality  graders  to 
pea  canners  are: 

1.  Greater  uniformity  in  all  grades  packed. 

2.  Segregation  of  off  lots  or  qualities. 

3.  A  reduced  quantity  of  off  grades. 

4.  An  opportunity  is  provided  to  use  a  process  time 
and  temperature  according  to  the  maturity  of  the 
peas.  The  floaters  can  be  given  a  certain  process 
and  when  desirable  the  sinkers  may  be  processed 
more  severely  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
maturity. 

Wisconsin  Announces 

IN  sending  us  the  following  announcement,  Secretary 
Harvey  Burr  remarked: 

“I  am  inclosing  herewith  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  announcements  concerning 
the  canning  industry  that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention. 
This  happens  to  have  been  one  of  my  pet  projects  here  at 
the  University  and  I  am  mighty  anxious  tnat  you  publish 
this  story  together  with  such  comment  as  you  care  to  make 
on  the  general  idea. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  personal  effort  to 
the  development  of  this  course  and  its  general  plan.  I  am 
sure  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will  cooperate  with 
the  industry  fully  and  that  graduates  of  such  a  course  will 
fill  a  long  lelt  need  within  the  industry.” 

In  acknowledging  this  and  our  entire  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  we  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burr : 

“I  wish  there  could  have  been  one  further  study  made, 
and  that  is  along  the  line  of  merchandising  canned  foods. 

As  I  look  at  it,  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  the  canners 
out  of  the  present  chaotic  condition  is  for  them  to  become 
actual  business  men,  merchandisers  as  well  as  producers. 
They  have  had  all  attention  paid  to  every  phase  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  merely  babes  in  the 
woods  when  it  comes  to  selling  their  products. 

Under  such  conditions  how  can  the  business  ever  be  in 
a  worth  while  condition?  They  will  make  or  lose  their 
money  in  selling,  regardless  of  all  production  methods  or 
perfections.  They  have  got  to  learn  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  sell  their  own  products,  and  the  job  is  how  to  make 
that  total  change. 

I  am  making  this  suggestion  merely  because  your  efforts 
do  interest  me,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  go  on,  but 
somebody  is  going  to  take. up  this  job  and  beat  it  into  the 
heads  of  the  canners  that  they  have  got  to  father  their 
products,  just  like  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  country 
has  to  do,  and  stop  the  old  farmer-like  procedure  of  raising 
the  crops,  sending  them  to  a  commission  merchant  in  town, 
and  thanking  God  if  they  do  not  get  a  bill  back  for  the 
freight  or  express.  But  that  is  the  way  canned  foods  are 
sold,  as  you  well  know. 

Dosen’t  that  look  like  a  more  important  field  for  effort 
than  improved  crops,  and  improved  canning  methods,  and 
improved  anything  else?” 

And  Mr.  Burr  promptly  replied  to  this : 

“Don’t  know  as  I  blame  you  for  getting  the  wrong  slant 
on  our  proposed  four-year  college  course  for  canners.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  course  is  basically  built  up  in  the 
agricultural  department  or  in  the  Agricultural  College  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  problems  of 
crop  growing,  production  and  factory  management.  Such 
courses  will  be  given  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing 
students  of  this  course  in  contact  with  problems  of  business 
management,  accounting,  finance,  advertising,  marketing, 
salesmanship,  etc. 

By  all  means,  I  agree  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who 
thinks  straight  will  also  agree  that  this  phase  of  the  work  is 
most  important  and  should  receive  major  attention. 

Mighty  glad  to  know  that  you  endorse  the  general  plan. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  results  will  become 
evident,  but  never  the  less,  I  think  it  is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.” 


5.  Less  splits  and  skins,  as  these  are  removed  at  the 
discharge  drainage  screens. 

6.  Reduced  toughness  of  the  skins.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  that  strong  brines  in  quality  graders  extract 
calcium  from  the  skins.  This  extraction  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used. 

7.  In  event  that  it  would  be  desired  to  can  a  certain 
run  of  peas  without  gravity  separation,  then  the 
quality  grader  can  be  used  as  a  floatation  washer. 
Using  fresh  water  in  the  ^ader  instead  of  a  brine 
solution,  the  peas  will  sink  and  the  skins  and 
similar  trash  will  float  off. 


THE  COURSE 

The  successful  canner  of  today  is  a  man  of  wide 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  very  nature  of  his 
business  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  wide 
variety  of  flelds.  He  is  an  expert  farmer  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word ;  he  must  be  a  chemist  and  bacterio¬ 
logist  in  the  processing  of  the  crop,  if  the  quality  of 
the  pack  is  maintained  and  spoilage  is  held  down;  the 
plant  management  demands  of  him  the  application  of 
engineering  skill  in  the  layout  and  operation  of  the 
factory;  the  seasonal  character  of  his  work  presents 
many  problems  of  labor  management  for  his  solution ; 
and  in  these  days  his  financing  and  economic  problems 
are  particularly  pressing.  Can  the  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  aid  in  training  young  men  to  fit  into  this  com¬ 
plex  industry?  The  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  it  can,  and  an  announcement  of  such  a 
course  was  made  by  I.  L.  Baldwin  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  during  the  Canners’  Short  Course  at  Madi¬ 
son.  The  factors  leading  up  to  this  decision  by  the 
College  and  a  description  of  the  course  was  summarized 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  as  follows : 

The  hope  of  the  Canning  Industry  today  lies  in 
competent  management  in  three  broad  phases  of  the 
business ;  Production  of  the  crop,  processing  of  the  raw 
material,  and  marketing  the  pack.  The  research 
agencies  of  the  industry  and  of  the  Federal  and  various 
State  Governments  have  discovered  many  of  the  basic 
facts  upon  which  successful  management  must  be 
based.  The  various  extension  agencies  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  the  government  have  carried  these  facts  to 
the  canner.  The  big  problem,  however,  of  training 
young  men  to  “carry  on”  in  the  industry  in  the  past 
has  not  received  adequate  attention.  Young  men  have 
just  drifted  into  the  industry,  or  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  been  definitely  selected  and  trained  by  men  in 
the  industry.  To  help  this  situation  and  in  response 
to  requests  from  H.  R.  Burr,  Secretary  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners’  Association,  and  many  Wisconsin  canners, 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Burr  and  other  interested  persons  has  set  up 
a  program  of  training  which  will  give  to  young  men  a 
basic  background  in  all  phases  of  the  industry. 

All  of  the  resources  of  the  University  will  be  utilized 
to  give  young  men  the  best  possible  training.  Selected 
courses  from  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Letters  and 
Science,  and  Engineering  will  be  combined  to  form  a 
unit.  Along  production  lines,  such  subjects  as  soil 
fertility,  seed  selection,  crop  improvement,  plant  dis- 


An  Important  Course 

And  here  is  the  Course; 
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eases,  and  insect  pests  will  be  treated.  Training  in  the 
basic  sciences  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  will  en¬ 
able  a  more  scientific  control  of  the  harvesting  and 
processing,  that  the  quality  may  be  improved  and  the 
spoilage  eliminated. 

Engineering  principles  relating  to  such  factors  as 
power,  mechanics  and  building  design  will  be  available 
for  those  students  interested  in  these  lines.  Another 
important  phase  of  the  canning  industry  will  be 
covered  by  various  courses  in  commerce  and  economics. 
A  wide  range  of  electives  are  available  for  the  student 
in  these  fields,  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  financing, 
business  management,  sales  and  distribution. 

This  program  of  training  to  be  successful  must  be 
carried  forward  in  connection  with  practical  training 
in  the  plant  itself,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  place 
such  students  in  canning  factories  for  summer  employ¬ 
ment.  The  College  is  hopeful  that  such  a  course  will 
be  of  help  to  the  industry  and  to  the  young  men  who 
take  it. 

- 4. - 

YELLOW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

TWO  inbred  strains  of  yellow  sweet  corn,  developed 
in  the  corn  disease  investigations  conducted  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  Purdue  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Division  of  Cereal 
Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in  tests  throughout  the 
country,  are  now  being  placed  with  seedsmen,  canners 
and  experiment  stations  for  the  production  of  hybrid 
seed.  These  strains  have  been  inbred  for  seven  years 
and  have  been  tried  out  in  crosses  the  past  four  seasons. 
These  trials  have  indicated  that  the  cross  between  them 
has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  a  wider  testing  of  the 
inbred  lines. 

One  of  these  lines,  Purdue  Bantam,  has  considerable 
value  as  a  commercial  type.  Even  in  the  inbred  condi¬ 
tion  this  strain  is  as  productive  as  many  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  strains  of  Golden  Bantam.  It  also  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  resistance  to  the  bacterial  wilt  disease. 
It  produces  an  ear  having  an  average  of  12  rows,  good 
color  and  excellent  quality.  The  other  line,  Purdue  51, 
is  usually  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  the  Purdue  Bantam, 
and  produces  ears  of  8  to  10  rows.  This  strain  is  also 
resistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  The  cross  between  these 
two  strains  produces  vigorous  wilt  resistant  plants. 
This  cross  is  more  productive  than  any  strain  of  yellow 
sweet  corn  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  The  ears 
are  12-rowed,  and  the  kernels  have  the  same  tender¬ 
ness,  rich  color  and  flavor  characteristic  of  Golden 
Bantam. 

First  Generation  Cross  Best 
As  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  using 
the  first  generation  crossed  seed  of  these  two  inbred 
strains,  the  initial  placing  of  seed  of  these  lines  is  being 
limited  to  growers  who  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  plant  breeding  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  stocks.  Because  of  the  limited  supplies 
of  foundation  stocks  available,  commercial  concerns 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  seed  of  the  inbreds  or  of  the 
hybrid  until  after  January  1,  1933.  Those  regulations 
for  releasing  the  inbred  strains  into  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  conferences  with 
official  representatives  of  the  seed  trade  and  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Inquiries  for  seed  of  Purdue  Bantam 
and  Purdue  51  should  be  sent  to  the  Botany  Depart¬ 
ment,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A 


CANNER  in  Maryland  writes: 


“Your  suggestions  often  given  for  the  selling  of  his 
pack  direct  by  the  canner  certainly  do  not  seem  to  tie- 
up  with  your  editorial  of  April  18th  in  which  you  urge  us 
to  scan  our  expense  budget  as  we  have  never  looked  at  it 
before.  You  tell  us  we  must  cut  out  every  possible  expense 
in  order  to  produce  a  pack  most  economically  and  yet  you 
admonish  us  to  spend  more  for  selling  direct  to  distributors 
than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  It  seems  as  if 
this  year  would  be  the  worst  possible  time  in  which  to 
eliminate  the  broker  who,  after  all,  is  paid  only  after  he  has 
made  sales.” 


That’s  just  it!  The  broker  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
sales  made  and  nothing  for  missionary  work  in  behalf 
of  your  brand. 

Canners  have  been  getting  away  in  the  past  with 
sales  methods  obsolete  twenty  years  ago.  They  have 
depended  so  much  on  saving  money  at  the  spigot  of 
selling  by  brokers,  they  have  wasted  much  more  at 
the  bung  hole  of  lost  sales  by  distributors  not  fully 
informed  as  to  the  line  they  were  supposed  to  be  push¬ 
ing  one  hundred  per  cent. 

This  department  has  maintained  consistently  and 
will  continue  to  state  that  the  average  canner  is  a 
canner  and  not  a  salesman !  Let’s  admit  this,  but  with¬ 
out  making  the  mistake  of  feeling  every  one  else  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  canned  foods  is  a  naturally  bom 
merchandising  expert.  The  average  broker  whenever 
he  thinks  about  the  matter  will  admit  he  can  always 
learn  something  about  the  line  he  is  selling  and  so  will 
the  average  salesman  for  the  jobber  and  retailer. 

Canners  are  just  as  capable  of  learning  the  finer 
points  of  salesmanship  as  any  one  else.  The  place  to 
leam  them  is  in  the  field.  It’s  wide  open  and  waiting 
for  good  canned  foods  salesmen  among  canners. 

I  say  it  is  wide  open  because  so  far,  canned  foods 
selling  has  never  approached  the  support  given  almost 
any  other  line  of  foods. 

For  instance,  last  November  a  flour  miller  decided  to 
enter  a  market  of  300,000  population. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  job  was  undertaken.  First 
of  all,  a  retail  salesman  for  the  mill  was  put  on  the  job 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  salesmen  for  the  selected 
distributor  just  exactly  what  this  new  flour  was,  what 
variety  and  grade  of  wheat  it  was  milled  from,  what 
it  could  do,  why  it  was  better  by  far  than  the  average 
flour  at  a  comparable  price  and  lastly,  how  it  could  be 
sold  best  and  most  profitably. 

This  is  the  first  of  May  and  that  salesman  is  still  on 
the  job.  Several  times  since  November  first  he  has 
initiated  sales  contests  among  distributors’  salesmen  in 
the  market  in  which  he  is  working.  Just  now  he  is 
holding  Saturday  Sales  and  helping  key  retailers  move 
merchandise  in  quantities. 

What  is  the  result?  I’ll  tell  you!  The  distributor 
who  has  been  given  this  substantial  support  is  now  at 
a  point  in  sales  where  he  is  selling  a  car  of  flour  a  month 


and  to  say  he  is  enthusiastic  about  his  flour  account 
would  not  tell  half  the  story ! 

Your  largest  increase  in  sales  this  coming  sales  sea¬ 
son  can  well  come  from  those  distributors  you  now 
have  and  who  are  most  friendly  toward  you. 

No  one  knows  your  products  as  you  do.  No  one  can 
tell  as  convincingly  as  you  can,  just  why  a  housewife 
who  has  once  used  a  can  of  your  line  will  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  like  can  in  the  future  if  she  can  conveniently 
buy  it. 

You  can  have  your  brokers  visit  your  plant  once  a 
year,  you  can  entertain  them  at  luncheon  and  golf. 
You  may  welcome  them  as  your  guests  on  holiday 
fishing  trips.  You  may  try  ever  so  hard  to  get  your 
sales  story  over  to  them  in  such  a  way  it  will  be  re¬ 
tained  and  given  out  again  when  necessary  just  as  you 
would. 

And  still,  a  half  hour  of  your  time  spent  in  a  dis¬ 
tributor’s  office  will  mean  more  to  that  distributor  and 
to  your  increased  sales  than  all  the  effort  you  have 
made  to  instruct  your  broker  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  do  your  sales  job  for  you. 

I  repeat,  the  broker  is  paid  for  making  sales,  not 
for  doing  missionary  work  on  your  account.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  does  mighty  little  of  it! 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  any  of  your  present 
customers  can  and  will  sell  more  of  your  line  than  they 
are  selling  at  present  if  they  knew  more  about  it.  The 
door  to  enlarge  sales  is  wide  open. 

It’s  your  job  to  spread  this  greater  knowledge,  you 
can’t  afford  to  stay  in  your  home  and  plant,  satisfied 
with  making  a  twice  a  year  visit  at  best,  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  probably  in  company  with  your  broker. 

If  you  have  stocks  which  will  be  carried  over  and 
you  have  already  decided  as  to  whether  or  not  you  will 
run  your  plant  this  year,  you  are  no  longer  needed  at 
home.  Got  busy  on  the  trade ! 

Consistent,  regular  calls  on  present  customers  plus 
acquaintance  begun  and  friendship  cemented  with  their 
salesmen  will  do  wonders  toward  increasing  your  sales 
this  fall  no  matter  what  the  market  may  be. 

Better  still,  such  repeated  sales  contacts  have  a  de¬ 
cided  tendency  to  forestall  competition  and  keep  out 
chislers  who  are  shooting  constantly  for  the  business 
you  rightfully  feel  to  be  yours. 

Every  year  men  have  surmounted  the  unsurmount- 
able  and  probably  in  1932  most  of  all,  countless  men 
will  surprise  themselves  by  doing  what  they  feel  can 
not  be  done. 

Last  week,  next  week  and  next  month  and  the  month 
after  that  large  number  of  principals  will  leave  home, 
spend  all  the  time  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  needed 
sales  trip  and  be  surprised  at  what  can  be  sold  and 
the  volume  it  can  be  sold  in  when  the  owner  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  goes  out  after  his  share. 
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The  need  for  this  personal  selling  exists,  sales  can 
be  increaed  by  meeting  this  need,  why  hesitate? 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  food  packer  located  within 
eighty  miles  of  a  considerable  market,  did  considerable 
business  in  it.  The  character  of  distributing  trade 
changed,  sales  slackened,  dropped  off  altogether. 

!^cently  he  has  opened  several  new  accounts  in  this 
old  territory,  he  has  been  welcomed  in  it  again.  And 
this  in  an  area  most  sadly  affected  by  bank  closings. 

In  this  work,  his  representative  has  worked  for  day 
after  day  and  never  heard  of  the  subject  of  good  or  bad 
business  mentioned.  He  has  been  careful,  however,  to 
avoid  the  subject  altogether  unless  a  buyer  brings  it 
up  and  then  our  friend  sidesteps  it  quickly  after  saying 
something  encouraging  regarding  it. 

Get  this! 

In  this  missionary  work  I  hope  you  will  do,  never, 
never,  ask  a  buyer  “How  are  things  going  ?”  If  you  do, 
good  night!  He’s  off  on  the  subject  of  the  depression, 
why  Ford  doesn’t  get  his  new  car  in  shape  to  market, 
the  Manchurian  situation,  the  League  of  Nations  and 
back  to  the  large  number  of  unemployed  being  fed 
daily  in  the  city  you  happen  to  be  in.  He  may  even 
proceed  to  re-elect  Hoover  or  elect  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  depending  on  his  politics. 

Matters  are  bad  enough  without  making  them  worse 
with  conversation.  If  you  are  going  to  converse  about 
the  economic  situation,  bring  something  helpful  and 
hopeful  to  bear  on  the  “state  we’se  in.” 

After  reading  this  article  through,  make  a  mental 
list  of  those  of  your  distributors  you  have  not  worked 
with  for  some  time.  Recall  the  small  number  of  times, 
if  any,  during  which  you  have  met  all  the  salesmen 
working  for  even  your  best  distributor. 

Then  make  a  mental  note  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  your  trade,  also  salesmen  actively  selling  your 
line  and  then  proceed  to  carry  out  your  program. 

It  won’t  add  materially  to  your  expenses  for  selling 
this  year. 

It  will  materially  increase  your  sales  effectiveness ! 

- f - 

CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  APRIL  1st. 

The  following  figures  collected  at  the  request  of 
the  interested  trades  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  compare  stocks  of  seven  canned  food  items  in 
the  hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  April  1,  1932, 
with  those  held  January  1,  1932. 

The  figures  are  NOT  total  stocks  for  ANY  item  but 
represent  the  change  in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross 


section  of  the  canners  and  distributors  and  are  there¬ 
fore  representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry.  That 
these  reports  are  believed  to  be  of  value  by  the  trade 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
salmon,  the  best  response  up  to  this  time  was  received 
in  connection  with  the  current  report. 

An  analysis  of  the  salmon  figures  indicated  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  canners’  stocks  as  reported  were  not 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry.  Conse¬ 
quently,  neither  canners’  or  distributors’  salmon  stocks 
are  included  in  this  report. 

The  January  1  stock  figures  in  this  report  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  same 
date  which  appeared  in  our  report  of  January  23,  1932. 
This  will  be  the  case  in  all  of  these  surveys  since  differ¬ 
ent  groups  are  used  to  obtain  the  “same  firm”  com¬ 
parison,  depending  upon  the  reports  of  stocks  which 
are  received. 

This  report  completes  the  first  year  during  which 
these  quarterly  canned  food  stock  surveys  have  been 
made.  'These  surveys  will  be  considerably  enhanced  in 
value  beginning  with  that  of  July  1,  1932,  in  which 
report  and  all  subsequent  ones  a  comparison  will  be 
made  with  stocks  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Canners’ 
Hands  January  1,  1932,  and  April  1,  1932,  Based  on 

_ Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date. _ 

No.  of  Decrease 

Commodity  firms  Stocks,  Sold  and  Unsold  Jan.  1  to  April  1 
_ Reporting  Jan.  1, 1932  Apr.  1, 1932  Amount  Per  Cent 


Cases  Cases  Cases 

Peas  .  130  5,991,698  3,383,751  2,607,847  44 

Corn .  175  9,524,714  6,937,743  2,586,971  27 

Tomatoes  .  326  5,077,749  3,046,798  2,030,951  40 

Green  and  Wax 

Beans  .  208  3,053,019  2,078,350  974,669  32 

Peaches  .  54  5,540,648  4,319,467  1,221,091  22 

Pears  .  60  1,671,929  1,120,262  551,667  33 


Pineapples  ....  12  5,433,358  3,270,914  2,162,444  40 

Comparison  of  Stocks  of  Certain  Canned  Foods  in  Distributors’ 
Hands  January  1,  1932  and  April  1,  1932,  Based  on 
Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date. 

_ ^STOCKS  IN  HANDS  OF  532  DISTRIBUTORS 


Commodity  Stocks  Increase  Decrease 


Jan. 1, 1932 

Apr.  1, 1932 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Peas  .  1,160,229 

1,093,939 

66,290 

5.7 

Corn  .  1,401,631 

1,357,326 

44,305 

3.2 

Tomatoes  1,690,051 

1,369,168 

320,883 

19.0 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  663,277 

598,204 

65,073 

9.8 

Peaches....  674,588 

625,392 

49,196 

7.3 

Pears  .  223,545 

193,090 

30,455 

13.6 

Pineapples  564,661 

623,859 

59,198 

10.5 

Total  above 
seven  items  6,377,982 

5,860,978 

517,004 

8.1 

COI.aNIAI.  BOY  COPYRiaHTID 

Butinmaa  Eatabliahed  1784 


Bush  Beans,  Dwarf  Limas,  Corn,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Cucumber 

If  you  need  any,  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  unsurpassed  for  canning,  grown  right  here 
on  our  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  type  is  like  the  Detroit  but  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  been  breeding  it  for  years,  it  has  few  if  any  white 
zones  and  no  brick  color  in  it. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Connpany 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Purity  of  Salt  Used  in  Quality  Pea 
'  Separations 

By  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 


IT  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 
use  of  hard  water  in  canning  peas  is  likely  to  cause 
a  toughening  of  the  skins  of  the  peas.  It  has  also 
come  to  be  rather  generally  known  that  this  effect  is 
due  to  the  calcium  compounds  which  are  contained  in 
hard  water.  Whether  this  hard  water  is  used  for 
blanching  the  peas  or  in  making  the  brine  added  to  the 
can,  the  calcium  is  absorbed  by  the  skins  of  the  peas, 
and  in  some  manner  causes  the  toughening  of  the  skins. 

Commercial  salt  also  frequently  contains  calcium 
compounds  in  various  amounts,  and  if  the  amount  of 
calcium  in  the  salt  used  for  making  canning  brine  is 
large,  it  has  just  the  same  effect  as  if  the  brine  had 
been  made  from  very  hard  water.  For  this  reason, 
many  pea  canners  have  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  insist  that  the  salt  furnished  them  should  be  low  in 
calcium,  and  salt  manufacturers  in  turn  have  found  it 
possible  to  supply  salt  which  would  meet  canners’  re¬ 
quirements.  Canners’  salt  is  now  frequently  sold  on 
guarantee  specifying  a  purity  of  not  less  than  99.9%, 
and  meets  that  specification. 

The  increasing  use  of  quality  separators,  in  which 
the  peas  pass  through  a  strong  salt  brine  for  separation 
according  to  density,  involves  the  purity  of  salt  in  a 
new  connection.  Is  it  possible  for  the  peas  to  absorb 
calcium  from  this  strong  brine,  and  if  so,  what  would 
be  proper  standard  of  purity  for  the  salt? 

It  might  be  reasoned  plausibly  that  if  the  sale  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  calcium,  and  that  if  the  peas 
can  absorb  this  calcium  from  a  weak  brine  where  the 
concentration  of  calcium  is  small,  a  strong  brine  made 
from  the  same  salt  would  impart  much  more  calcium 
to  the  peas.  As  against  this  view,  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  peas  are  in  the  quality  separator  only  a  short 
time,  and  not  much  could  happen  in  that  time.  There 
happens  to  be  another  aspect  to  the  question,  which 
furnishes  a  reason  for  predicting  a  different  behavior 
for  strong  brine  than  for  weak. 

In  their  ability  to  absorb  calcium  from  hard  water, 
peas  have  been  likened  to  the  zeolites  which  are  used 
to  soften  hard  water.  When  these  zeolites  have  taken 
up  as  much  calcium  as  possible,  they  are  regenerated  by 
passing  through  them  strong  brine,  which  removes  the 
calcium.  By  extending  the  analogy,  therefore,  it  might 
be  predicted  that  peas  would  give  up  calcium  to  strong 
brine,  rather  than  absorb  it. 

Some  experimental  work  carried  on  in  this  laboratory 
throws  light  on  this  question.  Small  lots  of  peas  were 
exposed  to  brine  of  the  approximate  density  (sp.  gr. 
1.12)  used  in  quality  separators  and  the  effect  on  the 
amount  of  calcium  in  the  skins  was  determined  by 
chemical  analysis.  Both  raw  and  blanched  peas  were 
used,  since  gravity  separation  is  applied  under  both 
conditions.  In  the  first  experiments,  the  peas  were 
analyzed  after  treatment,  without  canning.  -  The 
amounts  of  calcium  shown  below  are  expressed  as  parts 
per  million  of  the  entire  peas. 


TABLE  I 

(a)  Raw  Peas  Temp.  82°  F. 


Treatment  Calcium  in  skins, 

parts  per  million 

None  .  151 

In  brine  made  from  pure  salt 

After  30  sec .  140 

After  1  min .  131 

After  10  min .  90 

In  brine  made  from  salt 
containing  0.3  calcium 

After  30  sec .  141 

After  1  min .  138 

After  10  min .  131 

(b)  Blanched  Peas 

Treatment  Calcium  in  Skins, 

parts  per  million 

None  .  95 

In  brine  made  from  pure  salt; 
temp.  82°  F. 

After  30  sec .  80 

After  1  min .  78 

After  10  min .  58 

In  brine  made  from  salt,  contain¬ 
ing  0.3%  calcium,  temp.  82  °F. 

After  30  sec .  87 

After  1  min .  86 

After  10  min .  100 

In  brine  made  from  salt,  contain¬ 
ing  0.3%  calcium,  temp.  130  °F. 

After  30  sec .  90 

After  1  min .  89 

After  10  min .  107 


It  was  evident  from  these  results  that  strong  brine 
made  from  pure  salt  has  the  property  of  extracting 
calcium  from  the  skins  of  the  peas.  If  the  salt  con¬ 
tains  a  moderate  amount  of  calcium,  the  extractive 
effect  of  the  brine  is  diminished. 

In  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  larger  amounts  of 
calcium,  the  effect  of  brine  separation  on  peas  blanched 
in  hard  water,  and  whether  the  differences  noted  would 
still  be  apparent  after  canning,  further  lots  of  peas 
were  put  up  in  a  commercial  cannery.  Here  a  quality 
separator  was  in  use  on  blanched  peas,  and  by  observa¬ 
tion  it  was  possible  to  treat  the  experimental  lots  in 
such  a  way  as  closely  to  simulate  the  action  of  the 
machine.  The  experimental  lots  after  treatment  were 
canned,  and  the  analyses  shown  below  were  performed 
after  several  months.  The  hard  water  used  for  blanch¬ 
ing  was  prepared  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride 
solution  to  the  water  supply  of  the  plant. 
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TABLE  II 

_ Calcium  in  skins,  parts  per  million 

Peas  blanched  in  Peas  blanched  in 
soft  water  (89  hard  water  (289 
p.p.m.  calcium  as  p.p.m.  clacium  as 

_ carbonate). _ carbonate). _ 

_ Treatment _ _ 

None  .  139  160 

Brine  treatment;  pure  salt  .  101  115 

“  “  0.5%  calcium  in  salt  124  136 

“ _ “  1.0%  calcium  in  salt  142 _ 1^6 _ 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  if  the  salt  used  in 

quality  grades  does  not  contain  more  than  17o  of 
calcium,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  that  the  peas  will 
absorb  calcium  from  the  brine.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  any  salt  of  good  commercial  quality  will 
do,  since  1%  of  calcium  is  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
ordinarily  found  in  such  salt.  From  this  viewpoint  the 
purchase  of  salt  for  quality  graders  is  not  quite  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  salt  for  making  canning  brine, 
where  the  calcium  content  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  brine  made  from  pure  salt  seems 
to  extract  calcium  very  rapidly  from  the  skins  of 
either  raw  or  blanched  peas,  and  since  calcium  is 
associated  with  hardness,  this  is  to  be  counted  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  From  this  viewpoint,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
salt  of  the  highest  purity  obtainable.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  grading  is  done  after  blanching,  when  the 
extractive  action  of  the  brine  is  more  rapid. 

An  additional  argument  for  use  of  pure  salt  in  the 
quality  separators  is  to  be  found  in  plants  where  it  is 
known  that  the  water  supply  is  somewhat  hard,  and 
yet  the  canner  is  reluctant  to  install  softening  equip¬ 
ment.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  circumstances,  the 
extractive  action  of  the  pure  brine  could  be  turned  to 
real  advantage  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  hard 
water. 

- * - 

PROPOSE  DEFINITIONS  FOR  DRIED  FRUITS, 
APPLE  BUTTER  AND  HEAVY  TOMATO  PUREE 

HE  Food  Standards  Committee  at  its  April  meet¬ 
ing  proposed  new  definitions  and  standards  for 
dried  fruits,  apple  butter,  and  heavy  tomato 
puree,  according  to  W.  S.  Frisbie,  chairman.  The  com¬ 
mittee  invites  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  from  food  officials,  consumers,  and  the  trade. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
Secretary,  Food  Standards  Committee,  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  proposed  definitions  follow : 

Dried  Apricots,  Evaporated  Apricots,  are  the  dried 
fruit  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  water  from  halved  and  pitted  ripe  apricots.  The 
finished  product  contains  not  more  than  24  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

Dried  Peaches,  Evaporated  Peaches,  are  the  dried 
fruit  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  water  from  halved  and  pitted  ripe  peaches.  The 
finished  product  contains  not  more  than  24  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

Dried  Prunes,  “Prunes,”  are  the  dried  fruit  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 
from  whole,  ripe  prune  plums.  The  finished  product 
contains,  in  the  fleshy  portion,  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  moisture. 

Apple  Butter  is  a  homogenous,  semi-solid  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  cooking  to  proper  consistency  a  mixture  of 
not  less  than  5  parts  by  weight  of  the  properly  prepared 
edible  portion  of  whole  apples  (  or  the  equivalent  in  cold 


pack,  canned,  dried  or  evaporated  apples)  with  each  2 
parts  by  weight  of  sugar,  or  of  sugar  and  dextrose; 
with  or  without  one  or  more  of  the  following:  apple 
juice,  boiled  cider,  spices,  salt,  vinegar  or  other  harm¬ 
less  organic  acidulant.  The  product  contains  not  less 
than  43  per  cent  of  water  soluble  solids. 

Heavy  Tomato  Puree  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  concentration  of  the  screened  or  strained  fleshy  and 
liquid  portions  of  ripe  tomatoes,  except  those  portions 
from  skin  and  core  trimmings;  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  salt.  The  product  contains  not  less  than  15 
per  cent  of  tomato  solids. 

- ♦ - 

HEARING  ON  STRAINED  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 
DEFINITIONS 

Canners  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  importers  of  tomato  paste,  were  represented  at 
the  hearing  on  definitions  of  strained  tomato  products 
held  before  the  Food  Standards  Committee  on  April 
13th  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
under  consideration  the  proposed  definitions  for  strain¬ 
ed  tomato,  tomato  puree  or  pulp,  tomato  sauce  or 
“salsa”  and  tomato  paste  or  “pasta.” 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  tomato  pulp  or  puree 
should  have  a  concentration  of  at  least  8.37  per  cent 
tomato  solids  as  suggested  by  the  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  representatives  from  California  requested 
that  the  use  of  the  term  “puree”  in  connection  with  the 
California  tomatoes  packed  with  added  puree  should 
be  given  separate  consideration. 

The  term  “tomato  sauce”  is  an  indefinite  term  and 
the  product  prepared  by  different  manufacturers  varies 
greatly  in  composition.  Those  present  felt  that  a 
standard  for  tomato  sauce  should  not  be  included  with 
this  group  of  definitions  for  tomato  products. 

Tomato  paste,  “salsa,”  or  “salsa  di  pomidoro,”  repre¬ 
sents  a  distinctly  thick  tomato  product  containing  not 
less  than  22  per  cent  by  weight  of  tomato  solids.  Several 
suggestions  were  made  for  names  and  tomato  solids 
concentration  for  products  heavier  than  the  paste  or 
salsa  mentioned  above.  The  different  sections  had 
somewhat  different  ideas  about  this  particular  point. 

The  Standards  Committee  requested  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  those  present' regarding  the  use  ef  the 
residues  from  the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  for  the 
preparation  of  tomato  products.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  use  of  such  residues  has  only  come  about  since 
the  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  has  become  wide¬ 
spread.  The  chairman  of  the  Standards  Committee 
pointed  out  that  their  task  was  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  tomato 
products. 

There  was  some  discussion  about  the  use  of  the 
sodium  bicarbonate  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the 
acidity  in  the  highly  concentrated  tomato  products. 
- ♦ - 

SUBSTANDARD  PRODUCTS  MUST  BE  LABELED 

The  question  has  again  been  asked  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Food  Administration  with  respect  to  canned 
foods  shipped  unlabelled  in  interstate  commerce,  in  so 
far  as  the  requirements  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment  are  concerned.  As  Congress  failed  to  enact  into 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  any  exempting  provi¬ 
sion  for  unlabeled  canned  foods,  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  therefore  takes  the  position  that  sub-standard  or 
slacked-filled  products  must  be  labeled  with  the 
designated  legends  when  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— Bargain  Prices.  1  practically  new  An¬ 
derson- Barngrover  Cooker  for  2J’s  and  3’s;  1  practi¬ 
cally  new  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table;  1  Dicing  Machine; 
1  Bean  Cutter. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Use  C.  M.  C.  Silver  Metalic  Coating  to 
prevent  rust. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Complete  equipment  of  corn,  pea  and 
tomato  machinery.  Excellent  condition.  Real  bar¬ 
gains.  Advise  what  you  need. 

Address  Box  A-1855  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Horizontal  Retorts  40  x  72  inches 
with  car,  crates,  trucks  and  fittings,  complete  for 
pressure  cooking.  Very  handy  to  operate.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE—Two  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers, 
large  size,  in  good  condition.  Price  attractive. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— 1000-45  gal.  barrels,  all  rebuilt,  steamed 
and  reparaffined. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— Two  Corn  Washers;  Ten  used  Huskers, 
Tuc,  Sprague  Super  or  late  model  Double  Morral. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


WANTED— Filler  for  No.  2  cherries;  Hot  Water  Ex¬ 
hauster  for  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans;  Large  Laundry 
Washer,  Barrel  hoop  driver.  Give  full  particulars 
and  best  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  bookkeeper  for  plant  packing  seven 
lines.  Applicant  must  be  experienced  cost  accountant. 

Address  Box  B-1859  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

POSITION  WANTED—  By  man  with  16  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  mannfacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1845  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  experience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  moststaple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 

Address  2€61  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  packer  of  whole  tomatoes,  tomato 
catsup,  tomato  juice,  etc.  Can  install  machinery  for  same. 
Can  give  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED- Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,338,  Jan.  3,  1328; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1327. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS.  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


.  The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chiceso. 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  latest  Mapes  Standards  and 
Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading  System. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  Cambridge  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  ®  ’ 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
)  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

PATENTED  other  machinery 

It  will  hay  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

B<altirt>ore  Plant  and  Sales - 811  South  Wolfe  Street. 

Escecutive  Offices - 110  E.  42  >2P-  St.,  Neu)  VorK  City. 

OTHER  PL.ANT«?  1  Hamilton,  01>lo.  Cl^icago,  Illinois. 

’  Maspetli, Neu) York- Brooklyn,  Neu) York. 


You  will  hear  they  were  NEVER  OUT  OF 
CANS  at  any  time  -  that  trouble  was  prevent¬ 
ed  rather  than  adjusted  -  that  Traffic  and 
Service  men  were  ALWAYS  ON  THE  JOB. 


These  points  are  well  to  know  just  now  - 
before  you  sign  for  1 932.  Recall  that  CANS 
and  ideal  SERVICE  come  out  to  you  from 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Ask  Packers 
we  ka^e  Served 


about  these 

CANS! 

. .  and  how  they’re 
Backed  with  Service 


Packers  who  have  used  our  CANS  and 
SERVICE  are  satisfied.  Pick  up  the  ‘p^^o^e 
and  ask  the  Packer  near  you,  whom  we  have 
served,  about  these  SANITARY  CANS  and 
the  methods  we  apply  to  back  them  up. 
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A  Duty  You  Ought  to  Perform  at  Once — Canning 
Operations  Prove  Costly — Packs  Should  be  Held  Down 
to  Force  Prices  Above  Cost. 


WARNING — More  important  than  any  market 
consideration,  than  the  price  of  any  canned 
article,  or  than  anything  else,  is  the  need  that 
you  wake  up  to  the  danger  that  you  are  in.  And  by 
“you”  we  mean  every  reader  of  this,  whether  he  be 
canner,  wholesaler,  jobber,  broker,  representative  or 
worker,  and  all  your  friends  and  relatives.  What’s  the 
job? 

Wire  or  write  your  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  have  all  your  friends  do  so,  too,  that  Governmental 
expenses  must  be  drastically  cut  down — not  just  slight¬ 
ly  pared  off — that  further  expenditures  must  be  rigidly 
avoided  and  taxes  must  not  be  increased.  And  add  to 
this  that  if  they  do  not  listen  you  will  see  that  new 
men  will  be  put  into  their  places,  men  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  and  not  just  themselves. 

If  you  do  not  do  this,  and  at  once,  you  might  as  well 
prepare  to  close  up  your  business.  They  are  going  to 
pass  a  tax  law  any  day  now,  that  will  put  you  out  of 
business.  That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  take  space  here  to  talk  further  on  it. 
We  should  say,  however,  that  what  we  previously  pre¬ 
dicted  is  now  coming  true,  and  that  is  that  these  poli¬ 
ticians  would  never  do  anything  to  affect  the  bureaus 
they  have  built  up,  the  tribe  they  have  gotten  jobs  for; 
would  never  do  anything  to  reduce  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  being  spent  in  government  management 
because  this  is  an  election  year,  and  they  do  not  intend 
to  unseat  themselves.  They  are  going  to  pile  the  taxes 
on  you  and  all  of  us,  and  make  us  like  it. 

Right  now  they  are  hiding  behind  a  smoke-screen  of 
their  own  making.  They  have  sent  out  to  their  hench¬ 


men  everywhere  orders  to  have  everyone  of  their 
faithful  wire  and  write  them  not  to  reduce  salaries  or 
jobs,  or  public  expenditures.  Washington  is  being 
snowed  under  with  demands  of  this  kind,  coming  from 
political  jobholders  and  hangers  on — running  as  high 
as  300  wires  and  letters  to  each  representative  per  day ; 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  members  of  the  Committees 
formulating  the  tax  schedule  cannot  get  into  the  Con¬ 
ference  Room  because  of  the  crowd  of  army  and  navy 
officers  and  high  dignitaries  swarming  in  to  demand 
that  Congress  keep  hands  off  expenditures  and  leave 
things  alone.  The  case  is  desperate:  politics  is  repre¬ 
sented  100%,  but  the  people  who  have  to  pay  these 
taxes,  and  upon  whom  these  politicians  and  job  holders 
live,  have  said  nothing  and  are  doing  nothing.  Naturally 
Congress  thinks  that  it  is  all  right  to  go  along  as  they 
are  doing ;  that  the  people  are  agreeable. 

If  you  remain  silent  any  longer  you  will  be  skinned 
to  your  last  eye  tooth ;  but  if  you  speak  they  will  listen. 
If  you  know  what’s  good  for  you  act  at  once  and  act 
^  decisively.  It  is  the  biggest  job  now  before  you. 

A  N  EVENTFUL  WEEK — Plenty  happened  this 
week  of  interest  to  the  industry.  The  Supreme 
^  ^  Court  knocked  out  the  last  hope  for  the  return 
of  future  selling  in  canned  foods.  In  simple  mercy  it 
might  have  told  even  the  best  business  man  among 
the  canners,  how  he  could  chart  his  business  intelli¬ 
gently:  how  buy  seed,  cans,  cases,  and  contract  for 
acreage  without  any  knowledge  of  what  distributors 
would  want.  Would  any  of  the  great  government 
efficiency  experts  advise  any  canner  to  go  ahead  blindly 
and  pack  a  million  cases  of  goods,  without  a  case  con¬ 
tracted  in  advance?  Or  would  they  advise  him  to  go 
ahead  and  pack  and  take  chances  on  the  chains  taking 
the  pack  at  10c  or  so  below  cost  ?  The  big  meat  packers 
would  have  forced  futures  to  the  fore,  because  they  are 
good  merchandisers,  and  would  have  protected  their 
markets — and  that  would  have  forced  all  others  to  buy 
futures.  But  that’s  gone. 

The  California  Packing  Corp.,  packers  of  the  famous 
Del  Monte  brand,  report  a  loss  of  nearly  five  million 
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dollars  on  their  1931  operations,  covering  fruits  and 
vegetables,  fish  and  all  manner  of  foods,  well  adver¬ 
tised,  universally  known  and  more  widely  used  than 
any  other  food  product.  Are  the  distributors  proud  of 
a  system  that  produces  that  result?  Hunt  Bros., 
Packing  Co.,  of  the  same  State  and  packers  of  fine 
quality  foods  like  the  former  company,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  lost  $390,000.  The  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  of  New 
York  State,  likewise  packers  of  fine  canned  foods, 
equalled  this  last  loss  and  a  little  better,  or  worse,  as 
you  prefer. 

It  is  an  economic  crime  of  the  first  water  when 
producers  of  fine  foods  for  public  consumption,  have  to 
sell  below  cost ;  foods  are  in  a  different  catagory  from 
all  other  products,  in  that  respect.  Think  it  over. 

The  market — ^The  asparagus  canners  decided 
to  price  their  product  so  low  that  all  traces  of  a 
carry-over,  all  this  year’s  small  pack  would  be 
sure  to  move  into  consumption.  Just  another  crime. 
The  buyers  are  taking  the  goods  quite  freely. 

The  spinach  pack  of  the  Coast  was  so  severely  cut  in 
size  that  prices  are  on  the  up  and  up.  The  eastern 
canners  will  try  to  adjust  this  condition  by  canning 
enough  to  bring  the  market  back.  Already  prices  in 
this  market  are  slightly  below  last  week’s  quotations. 
The  rest  of  the  country  ought  to  take  California’s  cue : 
to  pack  so  lightly  that  prices  will  be  forced  above  cost. 
And  we  believe  the  end  of  the  season  will  see  that  re¬ 
sult;  in  fact  packs  will  be  cut  too  drastically  for  the 
good  of  the  industry,  and  prices  will  move  higher  than 
is  good  for  them.  Not  now,  but  next  winter.  And  not 
from  the  free  action  of  the  canners :  the  banks  and  the 
can  companies  will  force  this  result. 

In  actual  buying  the  market  has  been  fairly  active, 
and  the  call  has  been  for  the  full  line.  Tomatoes  are 
holding  firm  at  the  prices ;  com  is  weak ;  peas  are  hold¬ 
ing  well  and  cleaning  up,  almost  gone  here.  The  new 
crop  is  coming  along  finely,  splendid  setting  and 
promising. 

String  beans  are  dragging,  and  the  supply  seems  to 
withstand  all  attacks  upon  it.  There  were  so  many 
new  canners  of  string  beans  that  new  lots  keep  coming 
out  from  unexpected  sources.  And  there  will  be  a  good 
many  canned  this  season,  despite  the  warning.  Lima 
beans  are  having  a  hard  old  time  of  it.  Some  one  said 
that  the  lima  bean  canners  carried  a  full  year’s  pack 
into  last  year’s  operations,  and  the  two  added  together 
has  made  trouble. 

Judging  by  the  bloom,  fruits  came  through  the  be¬ 
lated  winter  and  late  freeze  all  right.  Rose  bushes 
which  were  in  bud  when  the  winter  came  have  lost 
their  flowers,  but  are  in  full  leaf ;  even  the  maple  trees, 
which  were  in  bud,  have  lost  their  seeds,  and  there 
will  be  no  shower  of  whirling,  winged  seeds  the  pest  of 
home  gardners  and  lawn  makers.  Whether  or  not 
the  fruit  crop  has  been  hurt,  will  be  soon  told.  But 
fruit  canning  along  the  Atlantic  border  has  dwindled 
to  small  figures.  New  York  State  and  Michigan  have 
come  through  all  right,  it  would  seem. 

There  has  been  a  tremenduous  run  of  herring  this 
spring,  and  that  forecasts  a  good  run  of  sardines  in 
Maine.  Canned  fish  is  in  good  position,  except  for  the 
intrusion  of  Japanese  and  Russian  salmon.  The  tariff 
laws  are  being  invoked  against  these. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Trade  Relieved  at  Consent  Decision — Spinach  Strong — 
Buyers  Taking  Hold  —  Peaches  Show  Increasing 
Strength — Tomatoes  Firm — Grapefruit  Prices  Estab¬ 
lished — Lower  Prices  on  Lobster — Lower  Asparagus 
Prices  Will  Clean  Up — Crab  Meat  Prices. 

New  York,  May  5,  1932. 

RADE  WELCOMES  DECISION— The  past  week 
has  been  an  extremely  active  one  in  the  local 
market  as  far  as  news  developments  went,  al¬ 
though  no  marked  improvement  in  buying  tactics  has 
developed. 

Wholesale  grocers  hailed,  with  relief,  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  denying  the  packers 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  handling  of  unrelated  food 
products  and  the  trade  hopes  for  a  little  more  activity 
on  their  part  now  the  fear  of  competition  from  the 
packers  has  been  lifted. 

The  general  price  list  of  the  market  showed  little 
change  although  Florida  grapefruit  and  California 
spinach  continue  to  be  the  bright  spots  as  far  as  price 
strength  is  concerned. 

Spinach — California  packers  are  sustaining  the  ad¬ 
vances  marked  up  within  the  last  week  or  so  and  some 
further  upward  adjustments  took  place,  with  no 
danger  of  any  weakening  seen  unless  Southern  packers 
undersell  the  Coast  prices. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  California  factors  are 
asking  as  high  as  $1.25  for  21/2  tins,  and  $3.75  for  10s, 
Coast,  although  it  is  still  possible  to  do  business  around 
$1.10,  Coast,  with  some  of  the  smaller  packers. 

Buyers  are  entering  the  market  in  an  encouraging 
manner,  spurred  by  the  fear  of  having  to  pay  sharply 
higher  prices  within  the  next  month  or  so.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  but  recently,  spinach  was  selling  below 
$1  and  finding  little  demand,  the  ability  of  the  market 
to  absorb  the  sharp  rise  following  the  crop  damage  by 
bad  weather  and  other  factors  leads  one  to  believe  that 
the  market  can  show  some  strength  when  aided. 

Peaches — The  list  is  showing  increasing  signs  of 
strength  with  Coast  packers  reported  asking  higher 
prices.  The  market  control  group  on  the  Coast  now 
seems  to  have  complete  control  of  the  market  and 
buyers  are  finding  that  the  only  available  supplies  are 
those  under  the  rules  of  the  organization  which  call 
for  payment  of  the  published  price  list  quotations. 

The  day  of  low  peach  prices  is  now  definitely  over, 
barring  unforseen  developments,  and  the  cleaning  out 
of  the  stocks  offered  by  small  packers  and  second-hands 
has  left  the  market  clear  for  members  of  the  sales 
control  organization. 

Tomatoes — California  packers  are  now  holding  their 
stocks  at  95  cents.  Coast,  for  2i/4s,  although  there  are 
still  some  offerings  of  10s  around  $2.90  available. 

Tri-state  packers  show  little  change  in  their  postings 
and  shipments  continue  to  move  along  in  a  routine 
manner  here. 

Grapefruit — The  price  list  is  firmly  established  at 
the  higher  levels  posted  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
although  buyers  still  show  little  interest  in  the  market. 

The  resistance  to  the  advances  on  the  past  of  buyers, 
whether  it  is  due  to  lack  of  need  of  stocks  at  the  present 
time,  or  a  belief  that  the  higher  prices  will  not  be  sus- 
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stained,  seems  certain  to  be  futile.  Prices  are  firmly 
established  and  Florida  packers  report  that  their  stocks 
are  not  over-heavy. 

Lobster — The  opening  prices  named  by  several 
packers  met  the  trade’s  expectations  as  to  the  lower 
levels  necessary  in  view  of  the  current  market  condi¬ 
tion.  Although  prices  varied  considerably,  they  were 
all  under  those  posted  at  the  opening  last  year. 

Some  of  the  larger  factors  have  not  named  their 
opening  prices  but  they  are  expected  to  be  in  line  with 
the  $2.50  to  $2.75  range  prevailing  on  the  fancy  half- 
pound  sizes  at  current  postings. 

Asparagus — ^The  sharply  lower  prices  posted  during 
the  week  by  all  leading  packers,  ranging  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  below  the  tentative  opening  prices  an¬ 
nounced  a  short  time,  and  approximately  20  to  30  per 
cent  under  last  year’s  prices,  were  hailed  by  the  trade 
as  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  packers  to  push  this  item 
into  bulk  consumption. 

Another  factor  which  was  held  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reduction  was  that  several  new  concerns 
were  understood  to  have  made  arrangements  for  pack¬ 
ing  this  year  under  the  low  costs  prevailing,  and  the 
cuts  were  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  sign  for  any 
prospective  new  asparagus  packers  to  stay  out  of  this 
field. 

With  the  packers  understood  to  be  losing  rather 
heavily  under  the  present  price  structure,  this  con¬ 
tention  seems  logical.  Buyers  are  filling  their  future 
requirements  with  orders  understood  to  be  reaching 
substantial  totals. 

Salmon — Fancy  Chinook  halves  were  posted  at  $1.75, 
Coast,  and  pounds  at  $3.25,  by  the  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association.  The  trade  has  been  expecting  an 
opening  list  around  this  level  and  the  prices  are  in 
line  with  current  spot  merchandise  prices.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  the  only  major  factor  to  announce  prices 
during  the  week. 

The  dispute  between  the  association  and  the  fisher¬ 
men’s  union  on  the  Columbia  has  not  been  settled  and 
some  possibility  exists  that  a  strike  may  be  called  on 
the  River  unless  the  differences  are  adjusted. 

Crabmeat — Japanese  packers  revised  prices  down¬ 
ward  during  the  week  although  no  changes  were  made 
in  the  price  list  for  Russian-packed  crabmeat. 

The  packers  are  not  allowing  any  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  on  the  new  list,  the  only  terms  being  1  per  cent  10 
days;  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  swells. 

The  new  prices  are  as  follows : 


Fancy  halves  .  $21.75 

Fancy  pounds  .  20.50 

Fancy  quarters .  13.75 

Passed  A  halves  .  17.50 

Passed  A  pounds  . 16.50 

Passed  A  quarters  .  11.65 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Sentiment  Is  To  Play  Safe — Prices  on  Tomato 
Futures  Slump — Peas  Firm — Cheap  Corn  Still  Rules 
the  Market — Spinach  Pack  Small — Higher 
Peach  Prices  Slow  Up  Sales. 

Chicago,  May  5th,  1932. 

LAYING  SAFE?— The  food  distributing  trade 
here  have  been  operating  for  many  months  on 
clo.sest  possible  basis;  small  stocks,  quick  turn¬ 
overs,  reduced  overhead  expenses,  discharge  and 


doubling  up  of  salesmen,  discontinuance  of  any  costly 
expansive  steps,  tight  brakes  on  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  entire  craft  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
a  semi-dormant  condition  just  trying  to  hold  together 
and  avoid  losses  as  far  as  possible,  meanwhile,  study¬ 
ing  conditions  with  greatest  care  to  try  figure  out  what 
will  be  the  next  wise  move. 

Right  now  almost  the  entire  sentiment  is  to  play 
safe,  low  on  stocks,  long  as  possible  on  cash,  short 
terms  on  credits.  Some  day  this  will  ease  up — when? 

Tomatoes — Reassurance  comes  from  several  quarters 
that  ample  acreage  will  be  planted  to  take  care  of  all 
reasonable  1932  tomato  needs;  of  course,  it  is  more 
completely  a  weather  proposition  than  on  most  crops, 
however,  as  an  early  frost  or  a  destructive  summer 
could  shorten  the  production  no  matter  how  big  an 
acreage  might  be  in  preparation. 

The  general  tendency  of  eastern  future  standards 
No.  2  has  been  to  slump  from  65c  to  60c  with  100% 
delivery  guaranteed  on  contracts;  this  weakening  has 
put  buyers  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  expect  most  any¬ 
thing,  whereas  an  opening  at  60c  and  an  advance  to 
65c  would  have  created  an  entirely  different  attitude. 

Spot  tomatoes  continue  at  unchanged  prices,  72V2C 
Maryland;  75c,  Indiana;  65c,  Ozarks,  and  new  pack 
promised  for  May  shipment  from  Southern  Texas  at 
70c.  Spot  stocks  quite  closely  cleaned  up,  but  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  acute  tomato  famine. 

Peas — ^Wisconsin  spot  peas  quite  completely  sold  out 
on  the  cheaper  grades;  but  a  considerable  number  of 
holders  of  better  quality  awaiting  a  call  for  their  wares 
which  is  slow  in  forthcoming  due  to  the  general  wave 
of  economy  everywhere.  Several  trainloads  of  soaked 
peas  have  been  serviced  to  jobbers  in  the  Chicago  area; 
this  all  an  indication  of  how  insistent  people  are  for 
low  priced  foods. 

Jobbers  do  not  seem  to  take  very  keenly  to  1932  pack 
pea  prices  thus  far  named  although  will  probably  have 
to  buy  if  sellers  can  outstay  the  delays  in  buyers’  in¬ 
terest  between  now  and  time  of  actual  production. 

No.  2  standard  peas  spot  prices  about  85c  Wisconsin 
factory ;  with  many  excellent  peas  in  better  grades  for 
just  a  little  more  money. 

Corn — It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  not  getting  to 
the  end  of  the  extra  cheap  market  which  has  ruled  for 
the  recent  months ;  we  are  now  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  least  bit  of  definite  unfavorable  weather  bearing  on 
the  crop  now  being  planted  is  going  to  bring  about  a 
widespread  rally  and  a  lot  of  com  may  be  wanted  be¬ 
yond  supplies  available  at  anything  like  recent  selling 
levels. 

It  is  apparently  very  true  that  acreages  are  being 
slashed  beyond  anything  jobbers  have  been  inclined  to 
credit ;  and  this  will  reflect  a  price  change ;  watch  the 
smart  buyers  shortly  begin  to  discount  this  new  situa¬ 
tion. 

Cannery  prices  for  the  present  remain  unchanged; 
although  local  chain  stores  seem  to  be  indulging  in  a 
“give-away”  game;  one  of  them  offering  good  No.  2 
standard  com  at  4i/>c  per  can  across  the  counter  to 
the  consumer. 

Spinach — New  pack  now  in  production  in  the  east; 
and  bare  market  making  possible  a  slight  premium  on 
price  for  quick  shipments.  No.  2  at  80c  shipment  this 
week ;  later  delivery  at  75c. 

Reports  from  California  indicate  only  about  800,000 
case  pack  as  compared  with  average  of  21/4  million  in 
recent  years ;  this  all  means  that  spinach  should  enjoy 
good  interest. 
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New  quality  from  all  quarters  very  fine. 

California  Peaches — Sales  continue  desultory;  the 
control  operators  are  having  a  difficult  task  raising 
buyers  ideas  from  the  demoralized  basis  which  existed 
during  the  winter ;  naturally  no  distributor  dares  pur¬ 
chase  at  new  prices  while  his  competitor  has  supplies 
at  old  basis;  result:  everybody  laying  off  of  peaches 
trying  to  make  his  cheap  stocks  carry  through ;  and  the 
product  consequently  badly  neglected.  This  attitude  of 
the  trade,  if  continued,  can  completely  upset  any  sell¬ 
ing  expectations  based  on  previous  years. 

It  is  especially  worrisome  to  see  another  crop  now 
coming  into  bloom;  also  a  few  items  on  the  list  are 
still  obtainable  for  resale  from  uncontrolled  middlemen 
holders  at  prices  under  the  control  level. 

With  all  of  above,  distributors  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  holding  to  a  conservative  viewpoint  and  maintain 
the  brakes  on  any  selling  enthusiasm.  And  the  public 
is  getting  plenty  to  eat  quite  forgetful  of  peaches. 


Canned  Shrimp  Market  Dull — No  Shrimp  Available  for 
Canning — Favorable  Weather  Helps  Stringless  Beans — 
Light  Pack  Predicted — Oyster  Season  Closed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  5,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  has  been  moving 
very  slow  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  shrimp 
have  been  available.  This  was  looked  for,  hence 
no  one  is  disappointed.  No  shrimp  were  canned  this 
past  week  and  the  retail  sea  food  markets  have  been 
without  fresh  headless  shrimp  for  the  last  three  days. 

Texas  had  a  big  run  of  shrimp  last  Spring  and  large 
quantities  of  them  were  frozen  and  canned,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  the  case  this  Spring,  because  even  if  the 
shrimp  do  strike  heavy  on  the  Texas  Coast,  neither  the 
raw  dealers  nor  the  canners  are  going  in  for  any  big 
production,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  will  handle  them 
very  cautiously,  the  same  as  other  sections  are  doing, 
which  is  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do. 

No  one  can  afford  to  gamble  on  future  demand  and 
sales  these  days  and  times,  because  no  matter  how 
cheap  you  can  produce  an  article,  you  are  liable  to  have 
to  sell  it  below  cost  if  you  have  any  big  volume  of  it  to 
move  and  the  hard  part  about  it  is  that  you  establish 
a  low  price  on  your  merchandise  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  up  again.  In  other  words,  if  canned 
shrimp  drops  to  50c  per  dozen  tomorrow  due  to  an 
overproduction,  the  trade  will  expect  you  to  sell  the 
new  pack  at  this  same  price,  regardless  of  what  it  cost 
you  to  produce  the  new  pack.  Once  the  low  price  is 
established  nowadays,  the  trade  will  not  buy  at  a 
higher  price,  unless  forced  by  an  extraordinary  low 
production  of  the  commodity  in  question.  Don’t  think 
for  one  moment  that  you’re  going  to  cut  the  price  of 
canned  shrimp  to  50c  per  dozen,  unload  your  surplus 
and  then  bring  the  price  right  back  to  $1.00  per  dozen, 
because  it  can’t  be  done  and  the  minute  you  raise  the 
price  5c  per  dozen,  your  sales  drop  and  there  is  no  way 
in  the  world  for  you  to  bring  the  price  back  to  $1.00 
per  dozen. 

There  is  no.  such  thing  as  “Cornering  the  market” 
any  more,  because  it  just  won’t  stay  in  the  comer. 


The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  59c  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — ^The  rain  we  had  in  this  locality 
last  week,  certainly  did  do  wonders  to  the  crops  and 
the  plants  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  had  a  couple  of  chilly  days  this  week,  but  not 
cold  enough  to  do  the  crops  any  harm. 

The  beans  have  shown  considerable  development  this 
week  and  the  picking  of  them  for  the  produce  market 
is  expected  to  start  about  the  9th  of  May. 

There  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  contracting  of 
bean  acreage  by  the  canneries  in  this  locality  and  there 
is  very  little  talk  of  any  packing  of  beans  this  year. 
In  fact,  out  of  a  group  of  six  of  the  biggest  vegetable 
canneries  in  this  section,  there  is  only  one  that  has 
definitely  decided  to  can  beans  and  it  is  rumored  that 
four  of  this  group  will  not  be  operated,  so  it  looks  like 
there  will  not  be  over  three  or  four  vegetable  canneries 
out  of  about  a  dozen  that  will  pack  beans  in  this  section 
this  season  and  they  will  not  pack  heavy. 

When  one  sits  to  the  table  and  enjoys  the  contents 
of  cans  of  delicious  stringless  beans,  turnip  greens, 
peas  and  carrots,  okra  and  tomatoes,  etc.,  one  wonders 
why  the  canning  factories  are  not  working  overtime 
turning  out  such  a  grand  array  of  food  stuff,  because 
they  are  the  equal  of  any  prepared  by  the  best  chefs 
in  the  country,  but  alas,  the  demand  is  not  here  and 
these  appetizing  products  take  their  place  in  the  line  of 
depression  like  other  commodities. 

Unfortunate  for  the  canner,  there  are  yet  too  many 
people  prejudiced  against  canned  foods,  regardless  of 
the  high  quality  of  them,  which  serves  to  hold  down 
the  sale  of  them  to  a  good  extent,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intelligent  and  thrifty  housewife  is  learning 
more  and  more  each  year  how  to  economize  and  do 
away  with  the  uncertainty  of  preparing  appetizing 
menus  for  her  table  by  stocking  her  pantry  with  canned 
foods  of  all  discription  that  can  be  warmed  up  or  cooled 
off,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  served  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
These  high  quality  canned  food  products  are  so  sani¬ 
tary  and  scientifically  prepared  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
particular  taste  and  the  host  gets  full  credit  for  pre¬ 
paring  such  a  delicious  repast. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2’s;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2i/o’s,  and  $3.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  lO’s,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 
closed  the  oyster  reefs  in  Louisiana  waters  this  week¬ 
end  and  no  more  oysters  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
reefs  or  bars  until  next  Fall. 

The  Mississippi  Sea  Food  Commission  closed  the 
reefs  in  that  State  on  April  20th. 

The  Alabama  Conservation  Department  has  not 
closed  the  oyster  reefs  in  this  State,  but  there  are  no 
oysters  being  canned  here  and  the  raw  dealers  closed 
their  shops  on  May  1st,  therefore  the  oyster  season  is 
closed  in  Alabama  also. 

Orders  are  still  drifting  in  for  cove  oysters  which 
goes  to  show  that  jobbers  and  retailers  are  carrying  a 
very  light  stock  and  they  are  only  buying  in  small 
quantities  as  the  stock  moves. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  five- 
ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  0.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


New  Prices  and  Annual  Financial  Reports  Keep  Market 
Interested — Spinach  Prices  Slightly  Higher — 
Asparagus  Prices — Fruits  Lead  in  Strength. 

San  Francisco,  May  5,  1932. 

INTERESTING — While  there  has  been  considerable 
excitement  in  canned  food  circles  during  the  past 
week  this  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  marked 
increase  in  business.  Instead,  it  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  naming  of  prices  on  some  spring 
pack  lines,  revisions  of  other  price  lists,  mostly  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  reports  of  some  of  the  large  packing  con¬ 
cerns  covering  operations  for  the  past  year.  Sad  news 
was  expected  in  the  latter,  but  in  some  instances  the 
financial  grief  plumbs  unlooked  for  depths. 

Spinach — Formal  opening  prices  on  spinach  finally 
made  their  appearance  and  are  a  little  higher  than 
those  that  have  been  ruling  on  spot  goods.  The  pack, 
which  is  virtually  at  an  end,  has  proved  much  lighter 
than  was  originally  planned,  the  result  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  growing  season,  and  this  has  had  an  effect  on 
prices.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  offers  its 
Del  Monte  brand,  guaranteed  against  its  own  decline 
until  February  ISth,  1933,  as  follows:  Buffet,  65 
cents;  Picnic,  75  cents;  No.  1  Tall,  92V^  cents;  No.  2 
Tall,  $1.10;  No.  2i/2>  $1-35,  and  No.  10,  $4.25.  These 
are  for  shipment  prior  to  January  1,  1933.  For  ship¬ 
ment  from  January  1  to  February  15,  1933,  a  small  in¬ 
crease  is  quoted,  this  being  21/2  cents  a  dozen  on  sizes 
up  to  and  including  No.  2  Tails.  An  advance  of  5  cents 
a  dozen  is  made  on  No.  2V2S  and  of  10  cents  a  dozen 
on  No.  10s  for  late  delivery. 

Asparagus — A  feature  of  last  week,  and  one  which 
came  almost  without  warning,  was  the  revised  tenta¬ 
tive  opening  prices  on  asparagus  brought  out  by  some 
of  the  large  interests.  The  list  which  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  late  in  March  was  the  lowest  in  fifteen  years,  but 
there  has  been  further  slashing  and  some  of  the  prices 
now  in  effect  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted.  Giant 
asparagus  is  out  of  the  new  list  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  but  all  other  items  are  included.  The 
list  shows  such  drastic  changes  from  the  first  tentative 
opening  prices  that  it  is  presented  in  full,  prices  being 
for  the  Del  Monte  Brand,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
The  list  follows : 


White 


No.  2^/^  Square  Tins  Peeled 

Colossal . $3.00 

Mammoth  .  3.00 

Large .  3.00 

No.  214  Square  Tins  Unpeeled 

Colossal  .  2.30 

Mammoth  .  2.30 

Large  .  2.30 

No.  1  Square  Tins  Unpeeled 

Colossal  .  2.20 

Mammoth  .  2.20 

Large  .  2.20 

Medium  .  2.15 

Small  .  2.10 


Salad  Points 

Picnic  . 

No.  1  Tall  Round  . 

No.  10 . 

Picnic  Tins  Asparagus  Tips 

Colossal  . 

Mammoth  . 


Green 

$2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.05 

$1.50 

1.70 

9.25 

1.20 

1.20 


Large  .  1.20 

Meduim  .  1.20 

Small  .  1.15 

Other  Grades 

No.  1  Tall  Rd.  California  State .  1.10 

No.  214  Round  Cut  Asparagus .  1.35 

No.  10  Cut  Asparagus .  4.00 

No.  10  All  Green  Cuts .  4.50 

No.  214  Square  Ungraded .  1.60 

No.  1  Square  Tips,  Ungraded .  1.60 

No.  214  Square  Medium,  White .  2.20 

No.  214  Square  Medium,  Green .  2.10 


Fruits — Conditions  are  reversing  themselves  some¬ 
what  in  the  market  and  instead  of  fruits  being  the 
weak  item  and  vegetables  the  stronger,  the  former  are 
now  holding  up  the  best.  Of  course,  fruits  are  still  to 
be  had  at  concessions,  but  here  and  there  prices  are 
being  advanced  as  stocks  become  low.  Apricots  are 
becoming  scarce  and  some  sizes  and  grades  are  being 
rather  firmly  held.  This  is  true  also  of  pears  and  sales 
have  been  made  of  late  at  prices  considered  by  buyers 
as  too  high  a  month  ago.  The  peach  situation  is  firm¬ 
ing  up  a  bit,  being  bolstered  by  the  decision  of  packers 
to  limit  the  output  to  quantities  that  can  be  moved 
without  difficulty.  Most  of  the  concessions  to  be  found 
in  canned  peach  prices  are  on  freestones,  and  stocks  of 
these  are  limited  and  confined  to  but  few  hands. 

Salmon — Representatives  of  Japanese  salmon  can¬ 
ning  concerns  have  been  offering  Pink  salmon  at  86 
cents  a  case  for  No.  1  tails  and  flats,  and  54  cents  for 
halves,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast  ports.  No  stocks  are  avail¬ 
able  for  delivery  out  of  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  as 
far  as  can  be  learned.  Coast  buyers  do  not  seem  to 
be  interested. 

Notes — The  California  Federated  Peach  Growers,  a 
newly  formed  cling  peach  organization,  has  launched  an 
energetic  campaign  to  sign  up  all  cooperative  units  in 
the  industry.  Efforts  are  to  center  on  a  drastic  fruit 
thinning  program  and  a  tree  removal  plan.  It  is 
planned  to  eliminate  much  of  the  production  this  year 
by  thinning  the  fruit,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  mature 
and  go  to  waste. 

The  annual  report  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  29,  shows  a 
consolidated  operating  loss  of  $4,877,595.39,  or  a  deficit 
of  $5.02  per  share.  This  compares  with  a  profit  of 
$91,180.32,  or  9  cents  per  share  for  the  year  ending 
February  28,  1931.  The  loss  is  stated  after  provisions 
for  depreciation,  debenture  interest  and  absorption  of 
the  company’s  share  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  loss,  but  before  extraordinary  charges  to  surplus 
not  directly  identified  with  the  year’s  operations,  in 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000.  The  operating  loss  on  pine¬ 
apple,  exclusive  of  inventory  write-downs,  is  listed  at 
$1,754,437.  Write-downs  on  all  inventories  below  cost 
added  $2,729,768  to  the  year’s  operating  deficit,  while 
the  firm’s  share  of  Alaska  Packers’  loss  cost  another 
$334,000.  Losses  through  depreciation  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  plants 
abroad  totaled  $133,718.  Inventories,  according  to  the 
balance  sheet,  were  heavy  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
merchandise  on  hand  being  valued  at  $16,416,306  and 
materials  and  supplies  at  $3,219,007.  President  R.  M. 
Barthold  states  that  all  bank  loans  were  paid  off  prior 
to  March  31  and  that  no  more  borrowing  of  this  type 
is  anticipate!  for  several  months.  The  corporation  has 
10,990  stockholders  and  the  book  value  of  the  stock  on 
February  29  was  $39.63  a  share. 

The  annual  report  of  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  29,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  late  in  April  and  indicates  a  net  loss  of  $390,793 
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after  providing  reserves  of  $284,762.  A  profit  was 
reported  the  preceding  year.  Bank  obligations  of 
$1,575,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  have  since  been 
reduced  by  $265,000  and  inventories  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  about  100,000  cases.  The  spinach  pack  for 
1932  and  a  portion  of  the  asparagus  pack  have  been 
completed  without  increasing  bank  indebtedness. 
Drastic  reductions  in  overhead  expenses  for  the  1932 
season  have  been  inaugurated. 

New  Bnrfterage  House — J.  H.  Springer,  for  the  past 
ten  years  associated  with  M.  Feibusch,  San  Francisco, 


has  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business  on  his  own 
account  at  200  Davis  street,  under  the  name  of  the  Joel 
H.  Springer  Company.  A  specialty  will  be  made  of 
canned  foods. 

Charles  Mel,  formerly  of  the  Cotter-Mel  Company, 
and  before  then  with  the  R.  E.  Cotter  Company,  has 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  having  taken 
over  the  former  home  of  the  Cotter-Mel  Company  at 
112  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  his 
brokerage  business  he  is  sales  manager  of  the  Sun 
Garden  Canning  Company. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Acclaim  Decision  of  Supreme  Court — Events  Leading  Up  To  The 
Enactment. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  ASSOCIATION  ACCLAIM  DE¬ 
CISION  OF  SUPREME  COURT  VOIDING  PARTIAL 
MODIFICATION  OF  CONSENT  DECREE— Statements 
issued  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the 
American  Grocers’  Association  following  the  announcement  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  voiding  the 
verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
granted  partial  modification  to  the  packers  hailed  the  verdict 
as  victory  for  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  and  a  strong  step 
toward  further  protection  of  the  public  from  monopolistic  tend¬ 
encies  in  the  food  industry. 

William  C.  Breed,  counsel  for  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  stated  that  “the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  reversing  Justice  Bailey’s  order  modifying  the 
consent  decree  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  independent  food 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  this  country. 

“Throughout  the  entire  proceeding,  beginning  in  1921  when 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  about  modification  of  the  decree, 
it  has  been  my  contention,  as  counsel  for  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  that  the  decree  was  entered  in  the 
interest  of  the  independent  food  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
the  consuming  public.  The  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
sustains  the  view  that  grave  questions  of  public  policy  con¬ 
fronted  the  American  consumer  and  Government  in  this  most 
important  anti-trust  case.  Unquestionably,  if  the  decision  of 
Justice  Bailey  had  been  sustained,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  food  business  of  this  nation  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  huge  aggregations  of  capital  and  the  independent 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  would  pass  from  our 
competitive  system  in  the  food  field. 

“Beginning  in  1921,  my  client,  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  has  fought  continuously  by  the  side  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  uphold  the  consent  decree  and  to  prevent  the  domination 
of  the  food  field  by  a  few  gigantic  organizations. 

“The  current  decision  is  the  third  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  respect  to  the  decree  and  everyone  of  them  has  been  against 
the  defendent  meat  packers.  In  previous  decisions  the  court 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  decree  and  the  decision  by  Justice 
Cardozo  reversed  the  findings  of  Justice  Bailey,  who  held  that 
such  radical  changes  in  economic  conditions  had  occured  since 
1920  that  the  decree  should  be  modified. 

“The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  government  and  a  great  victory  for  the  smaller  in¬ 
dependent  merchants  of  the  country  and  the  consumer.” 

Sylvan  Stix,  of  Seeman  Bros.,  New  York,  and  vice-president 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  announced  that 
he  was  “delighted”  with  the  decision  and  had  been  surprised 
over  the  confidence  of  the  packers  that  they  would  obtain  a 
favorable  decision. 

“Conditions  have  been  none  too  good  in  the  past  two  years 
for  the  wholesale  trade,”  Mr.  Stix  pointed  out,  “and  I  trust 
that  this  will  represent  a  turn  for  the  better. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  Arthur  Williams,  of  R.  C.  Williams 
&  Co.,  leading  New  York  City  wholesale  grocer,  as  portending 
the  clearing  up  of  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  wholesale 
trade  over  the  packers’  position  in  case  they  entered  into  active 
competition  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  trade  sentiment. 


The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  held  the  verdict 
as  “vitally  safeguarding  the  public  interest,”  according  to  J.  H. 
McLaurin. 

“By  opinion  of  Justice  Cardozo,  as  written  in  the  packers 
consent  decree  case,  the  public  interest  has  been  safeguarded 
in  two  vital  respects. 

“First,  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  known  in  no  unmistakable  language  that  a  decree 
voluntarily  entered  into  with  the  United  States  Government  is 
inviolable.  In  this  decree,  we  find  rewritten  the  age-old  and 
obvious  truth  that  a  contract  which  is  sound  in  its  making  is 
likewise  sound  in  its  execution.  This  truth  the  big  meat 
packers  of  the  United  States  have  sought  by  every  imaginable 
contrivance  to  contradict. 

“In  the  second  place,  by  this  decision,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  delivered  the  American  people  from  a 
monopolistic  control  by  the  packers  of  the  nation’s  food.  At 
the  time  the  meat  packers  consented  to  this  decree  with  the 
government,  it  was  recognized,  as  the  result  of  extensive  study 
and  investigation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  the  meat  packers  were 
threatening  a  condition  by  which  they  would  place  a  price  tag 
on  every  man’s  breakfast  table.  This  decree,  rendering  this 
impossible,  was  accepted  by  the  meat  packers,  and  for  twelve 
years  they  have  contested  its  enforcement  from  every  possible 
legal  angle,  until  today  they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  it.” 

Brief  Resume  of  Events  Leading  To  Enactment  of  Consent 
Decree — Conditions  leading  to  the  origin  and  adoption  of  the 
consent  decree  came  to  a  head  in  1918,  after  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  industry,  the 
findings  of  the  probe  resulting  in  the  then  five  leading  meat 
packing  companies  were  charged  by  the  Government  with  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  approximately  40  actions  were 
instituted  against  the  packers  concerned  by  the  trade  commission. 

The  cases  were  all  dismissed  afterward,  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  but  the  effect  of  the  proceedings,  especially  the  public 
sentiment  aroused  against  the  packers,  induced  the  “big  five” 
to  agree  to  an  understanding  under  court  sanction  in  the  form 
of  a  Consent  Decree,  under  which  they  would  confine  their 
activities  entirely  to  the  meat  industry. 

One  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  considerations  of  their 
consent  to  the  decree,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  that 
they  should  not  be  considered  in  any  sense  to  have  violated  any 
law  justifying  the  decree,  itself  should  not  be  considered  in  any 
sense  as  an  adjudiciation  of  any  guilt  on  their  part  in  carrying 
on  the  lines  of  business  which  they  agreed  to  drop. 

There  never  had  been  any  findings  by  the .  courts  of  any 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  on  the  part  of  the  packers 
warranting  the  decree,  sources  close  to  the  packers  pointed  out. 
In  other  words,  it  was  said,  “the  packers  consented  to  the  decree 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  ‘continued  and  unjustified  harass¬ 
ment,’  and  as  practical  evidence  of  their  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  government,  notwithstanding  their  own  belief  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  business.” 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tlbomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 8.76 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V4 .  8.60 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  4.60 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  8.26 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  .  2.85 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 95  - 

No.  10  . .  2.76  - 

BEANS8 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  8.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60  ........ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

LIMA  BEANS8  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.25 

No.  10  .  7.60  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  — ;.. 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.60  - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  . 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 - 1.40  - 

Whole.  No.  2 . 1.10  . 

Whole.  No.  8 _  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  :l.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 . 2.86  . . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 8.76  - 

CAKROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.50  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extnr  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  .75  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 62% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  4.25 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8..........................  1.00  ....... 

Split,  Np.  10 . 8.00  . — 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2...„_...................»... . 1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  ....... 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 70  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  1.60 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .......  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  6  Faney  Sweets.  8s . .  1.80 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is .  1.10  .85 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskaa,  2s........................  1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . .  1.00  ........ 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 87%  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.76  6.25 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.50  5.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  t.90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 . 8.00  *8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  2’/.  . 

.80 

.75 

No.  3  . 

.85  . 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.66 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.12%, 

No.  3  . 

1.15  *1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.50  *3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.10 

3.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

.76 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

.70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.10  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

.80  . 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  3  . 

1.00  , 

. 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.67% 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

.55 

.55 

No.  2  . 

.86 

. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.80 

No.  3  . 

1.26  . 

1.20  , 

No.  10  .  . 

8.60  , 

3.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.62% 

.60  , 

No.  2  . 

.75 

.76 

.72% 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

1.15 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

3.20 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60  . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  .  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved .  — .... 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.50  4.00 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 50  ........ 

No.  2 .  1.17%  1.06 

No.  5 .  3.60  _ 

No.  1  Juice . 70  _...... 

No.  5  Juice . 3.26  — 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .95  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.40  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  ........ 

Fancy  . . . . . .  1.16 

Choice  . . 2.76  1.96 

Standard  No.  10 . 6.60  6.86 


1.90 

2.25 

2.60 


3.60 

2.90 


3.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Bal 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.70  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  _...... 

Peeled.  No.  10 .  4.26  ........ 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.35 

Sliced,  Fjxtra,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Ssrrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  „....„ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Synip,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Ssrrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Ebrtra,  Preserved.  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 70  . 

17  oz . 80  . 

19  oz . 90  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.45  2.26 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  1.70  _ 

Cohoes,  Tarll,  No.  1 . . .  1.86  ...1... 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  1.06 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.00  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.35  3.35 

Flat,  No.  % _ 76  _ 

Chums.  Tall  . 92%  .97% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  1.42% . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.00 

SARDINESfi  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.15 

%  Oil,  keys .  +3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.15 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.. _ _  —  *8.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *8.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  .  7.30  ; 

White.  Is  .  13.66  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % .  6.75 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 12.60 

Striped,  %s  .  3.90  . 

Striped,  %s  .  5.25  5.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.60  11.60 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy. _ 4.66  . — .. 

YeUews.  %s.  Fan«r - T.8#  6.60 

Yellow,  Is . 18.66  18.60 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 


Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Food* 


Hansen  Pen  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Ve«etable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conreyor 
Filler  Boot  „  _  . 

Hansen  SaniUry  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  ^  Grader 
FUler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Antomatie  Tomato  T®*****!  ,, 

FUlnr  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  FOler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— iVb  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 
I  BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  eaving  grace  in  a  eente  of  humor. 

Relax  yoor  mind — ^and  yonr  body.  Yoa'll  be  better  mentally, 
pbyiically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION 
“Is  that  an  eight  or  a  twelve  ?”  asked  the  admirer  of 
Mr.  Hwitchell’s  automobile. 

“Both,”  replied  Elmer.  “Eight  cylinders;  twelve 
payments.” 


PLACE  OF  HONOR 

She — Did  you  get  hurt  when  you  were  on  the  eleven  ? 
Jack — No,  it  was  while  the  eleven  were  on  me. 


HE  WAS  TALKING,  YEAH 
He  had  been  holding  the  receiver  of  the  telephone 
to  his  ear  for  a  long  time  without  saying  a  word,  and 
so  his  friend  asked:  “Can’t  you  get  your  number? 
You’ve  been  waiting  there  for  ten  minutes.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  got  my  number,”  he  responded;  “I’m 
talking  to  my  wife.” 


IT  DIDN’T  MATTER 

First  (in  psych  lecture) — Wake  me  up  in  half  an 
hour. 

Second — ^Why  ? 

First — Might  as  well  sleep.  Professor  said  we  forget 
50  per  cent  of  what  we  learn,  anyway. 


HUMANITARIANISM 

A  small  man  was  holding  forth  on  humanitarianism. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “you  should  never  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  strike  a  child.  I’ve  brought  up  six  boys 
myself,  so  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about.” 

“Six  boys!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  audience.  “And 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven’t  laid  a  hand  on  one  of 
them?” 

“Never,”  declared  the  lecturer,  “except  in  self- 
defense.” 


WHEN  BUSINESS  IS  POOR 
A  woman  walked  into  a  certain  store  and  asked  for 
a  package  of  Limburg  cheese.  She  was  not  sitisfied 
to  buy  sight  unseen  so  the  grocer  unwrapped  it  for  her 
to  sniff.  “It  doesn’t  smell  as  strong  as  the  kind  I  used 
to  get,”  she  complained. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  drawled  the  proprietor,  “it’s  hard  to 
distinguish  the  odor  nowadays  with  business  so 
rotten!” 


WELL  PUT 

Prof — Give  an  example  of  implicit  faith. 

Frosh — A  guy  who  believes  in  Santa  Claus,  the 
Easter  rabbit  and  naval  disarmament. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

“  ’Artford,  ’Artford,”  called  out  the  conductor. 
“You’ve  dropped  an  ‘h,’  ”  said  a  passenger. 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,  we’ll  pick  hit  hup  hat 
Hamherst.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  DcTices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewarunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

ASPARAGUS  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltmire. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper,  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  BIACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heckin  Can  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimors. 

Pheliw  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillip#  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  ach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  R  bins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  (Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  ()o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Asrars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Ons. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co,,  Chicago,  IlL 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  (RITTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  IlL 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  M  rral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

(XIRRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

(XIRRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUfTTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

(RIANES  and  carrying  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sinclair*Scott  Co*»  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore, 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Beirii  Mchy, 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  A  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

DECORATEID  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

EMw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Elngines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Zastrow.  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Faxrtory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetie- 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Ete. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
EHUing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Odarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 
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FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING.  PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED.  SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 


Guardian  WarehousinK  Co..  ChicaBO. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  LanBsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraRue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Frui*, 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring:  Machines. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraBue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
HoistinB  and  CarryinB  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoot>eston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicaago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analysca  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Pai>er  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PECTIN,  Apple,  Powdered. 

Speas  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metkl.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTINIG  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

8CALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

B.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corp. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Chocks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typo,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

El.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

’Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHEIRS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  amd  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sac 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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BEVOLVINC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
I  have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

i 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

! 

- * - 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hybrid  Lines  of  Sweet  Corn 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Family  Country  Gentleman  Family 

Two  pairs  of  Inbred  parents  combined  to  produce  Hybrid  strains,  the  central 
ear  in  each  case  being  the  resulting  Hybrid, 

UNIFORMITY  of  Growth  and  Maturity  and  INCREASE  in  Yield  are  the  out¬ 
standing  factors  in  this  new  method  of  corn  breeding. 

CANNERS  who  have  used  our  Hybrid  stocks  have  found  not  only  increased  ton¬ 
nage  per  acre  but  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  packed  per  ton  of  ears. 

We  can  furnish  Hybrid  lines  of  leading  varieties  and  solicit  your  inquiries. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven^  Connecticut 


